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WORKS OF PERMANE 





Butler’s Bible Work; Or, Bible 
Reader’s Commentary. 


A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments. 
By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. Contains Brief 
Readings and Complete Annotations and Comments. 
Being the Choicest and Best Observations of over 
400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers of the 
Past and Present. Admirably adapted for Sunday- 
school and family use. The New Testament, com- 
plete in two volumes ; the Pentateuch, complete in 
two volumes. Four volumes. Over 3,000 pages, 
Illustrated. Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of 
Solomon’s reign, 635 pp., also ready. Cloth, $4.00 
per volume; sheep, $5.00 ; half morocco, $6.50; full 
morocco, gilt, $9.00. 


IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POP- 
ULAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE, 


No Hebrew, Greek, or other. Foreign words are 
quoted. It is simple enough for the unlearned, 
deep enough for the most learned. It is just the 
work every one who cares for the Bible should 
have in hishome. Itis the work toread at fam- 
ily worship, for it gives both the Bible text and 
meaning and exhortation on the same page. It 
is just the work for the Sunday-school ‘Teacher 
and the Preacher, for it is all commentaries in 
one, bringing all Biblical scholarship down to 
to-day. 

In this work the Business Man has ina nut- 
shell the best that has ever been said about any 
text, thus avoiding the loss of time of searching 
foragrain of wheat in bushels of chaff. The 
reader who masters this single work will be 
abreast of current Biblical comment and discus- 
sion, Itis the ** book of books,” for it contains 
the whole of the Bible,and the essence of all 
that has ever been thought about it. 

Christian at Work: “The most scholarly 
und the most readable of all commentaries.” 
Pres. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D.: ‘* Characterized 
by great fulness and discrimination of thought.” 
Cc. H, Parkhurst, D.D.: ** Thorough, unique, 
invaluable.” Charles H. Hall, D.D.: “It 
shows immense labor, singularly cool judgment, 
and a refined sanctified taste.”” Mark Hopkins; 
** The more familiar the acquaintance, the more 
highly it willbe valued.” Austin Phelps, D. 
D.: ‘This work contains the best tiiinking of 
the best minds of the ages.”” Theo, L, Cuyler, 
D.p.: “Itisa nutritious and delightful work 
for popularreading.” George W.Cable: ‘As 
a layman and a student of the English Bible I 
find it an extremely valuable help to its study.” 


Wayland Hoyt, D.D.: ‘It 1s a book of the 
communion of saints ; full of light and full of 
help. 


GE We offer the following special prices as in- 
ducements for formation of Clubs in Congregations, 
by Sunday-school Teachers, members of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Chautaugua Assemblies, Colleges 
and Seminaries, viz.: 

Any single vol., $4.00—the regular price. 
A full set, or 5 selected vols.,$3.00 per vol. 
Four sets, or 20 selected vols.,$2.50 per vol. 
Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., $2.00 per vol. 


A 16-Page Descriptive Circular; 
commendations from many Eminent 
Sources, etc., sent free on applica- 
tion. 








Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word 
in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences,marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament. Designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 
One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; 
French imitation morocco, $7.00; half morocco, 
$9.00; full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 

G2 This is the only authorized editionin Ameriea, 

Cruden’s Concordance is child's play compared 
with this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


English Hymns; Their Authors 
and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W, Duffield. 8vo, fine English 
cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 


“A noble volume,a monument to the author’s 
taste, learning and faithful industry.”’ — £. C 
Stedman. 


‘* This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the At- 
lantic.”’— Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D 


Historical Lights ; 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, illustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, writers for 
the Press, Lawyers, and all who have occasion to 
use Illustrations drawn from Historical Literature. 
Compiled by Rev. Charles E. Little, author of 
“Biblical Lights and Side Lights.”* 8vo, 900 pp., 
cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.50. 

These ‘“‘ Lights” are a galaxy of quotations taken 
exclusively from standard histories and biogra- 
phies. They consist of facts, incidents, examples, 
and precedents selected for illustrative purposes, 
and chiefly from the histories of the civilized races 
of antiquity and the American and English people. 
The sudjects relate to religious, social and political 
life—to moral and civil government. The book is 
unique in design and admirable for convenience and 
utility. The historian’s name is appended to every 
quotation. 


“It is altogether the best historical reference 
book ever published.” —Hon. Aéram S. Hewitt. 


Church History. 


By ProressoR JOHANN HEINRICH Kurtz. Trans- 
lated from latest edition, with approval of the 
author, by Rev. John MacPherson, A.M. Com- 
plete in 3 vols. Cloth, 1525 pp. Price per vol., 
$2.00. The set, $6.00. Transportation free. 

A complete Index and set of Chronological 
Tables are contained in the last volume. 


‘Every minister who desires to acquaint 
himself with the great religious movement ex- 
tending through the centuries and bearing the 
name of Christianity,and for which hestands as 
an exponentand advocate, and every intelligent 
layman as well, will tindin this great work the 
guiding hand to conduct him through the field.” 
—Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. 








oNT VALUE. 


Parker’ s People’s Bible. 


Discourses upon Holy Scriptures, beginning with 
Genesis. By Joseph Parker, D.D.,of London. To 
be completed in 25 volumes,each volume complete 
in itself. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


The following 17 volumes now ready : Gene- 
sis, 368 pp.; Exodus, 328 pp.; Leviticus - Num- 
bers XXVI., 360 pp.; Numbers XXVI.-Deuter- 
onomy, 412 pp.; Joshua-Judges V., 360 pp.; 
Judges VI.-1 Samuel XVIIL., 398 pp.; Matthew 
I.-V., 306 pp.: Matthew VIII.-X1., 376 pp.; Mat- 
thew XVL-XXVILIL., 373 pp.; Acts I.-XI1I., 354 pp. ; 
Acts XIII.-XIX., 353 pp.; Acts XX.-XXVIII., 357 
pp.; 1 Sam. XVIIL-1 Kings XIII. and XIV.; 
1 Kings XV.-1 Chronicles IX., 360 pp.; 1 Chroni- 
cles X.-2 Chronicles XX. ; 2 Chronicles XXII.; 
Esther; Job; The Psalter; The Proverbs. 


Dr. Parker says that in the preparation of Taz 
ProPue’s Brsue he is carrying out what he feels 
to be the supreme work of his life. Taz Propisu's 
Bisze is not a Commentary in the ordinary sense 
of the term ; itis rather a Pastoral Exposition, 
seeking out and applying the spiritual meaning 
of the Scriptures. In addition to this, however, 
there is much critical matter collected from all 
the best authorities and made available for ordi- 
nary readers. In THE PEeoPie’s Bris_e considera- 
ble space is occupied by 


“‘Handfuls of Purpose,”’ 


supplying hints and suggestions upon many 
unfamiliar texts, which may be adopted by 
preachers and teachers as starting-points for 
useful lessons, 


THE PROVERBS. 


This volume supplies valuable pastoral and ser- 
monic comments and essays on The Proverbs of 
Solomon, and furnishes a valuable book for teachers, 
for family use, etc. 

The thoroughness of Dr. Parker’s work in dealing 
with the subject may be inferred from his opening 
remarks: 

‘* The Book of Proverbs is not to be regarded sim- 
ply asacollection of wise sayings, genial sentiments, 
prudent guesses, or affectionate exhortations. The 
book may be viewed, on the contrary, as represent- 
ing the very science of practical philosophy. The 
proverb or saying is invariably put down after the 
event, and not before it. In the latter case it would 
rank only with suggestions and speculations, but in 
the former case it expresses an accomplished and 
well-established fact. Viewed in this light, the 
Proverbs are supreme moral riches.’’ 

Again : 

**Proverbs are condensed philosophies. Some- 
times proverbs are condensed histories. Sometimes 
the interpretation of a proverb seems to be a long 
way from whatis most obvious in its mere letter. . 


Dark sayings are often like roots, which liea 
long time in the earth before their juices begin te 
move and their inner life seeks to express itself in 
stem, ad leaf and blossom, and fruit. Whilst all 
this is true, we are not to suppose that a saying is 
wise simp'y because it isdark. The stream may be 
muddy, not deep.’’ 

Pagan Proverbs also find some 16 pagesin the book, 
inc!uding admirable articles on the proverbs of the 
Hindu, the African,the Russian, the Chinese, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Scotch and others. 
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Why Four Gospels? 


OR, THE GOSPEL FOR ALL THE 
WORLD. A Manual designed to aid 
in the Study of the Scriptures and to a 
better unaerstanding of The Gospels. By 
D. 8. Gregory, D.D., late President of 
Lake Forest University; Prof. of The 
Mental Sciences in the University of 
Wooster, etc. NEW EDITION now ready. 
22mo, cloth, 348 pp. Price, $1.25. Post- 
age free. 


This able work is giyen to show that infinite 
reason presided in the production of the Four 
Gospels. Thata Divine plan is seen in each of 
them considered by itself, and a like plan in the 
whole of them taken together, it presents and 
criticises the answers to the question, Why 
Four Gospels? which were given in past ages— 
by the Harmonists, the Allegorists, the Rational- 
ists and others down to date, and shows where 
they fail toreach the truth or satisfy the under- 
standing. 

J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., author of 
**The Butler Bible Work; or, Bible Readers’ 
Commentary,” in which he quotes liberally 
from Dr. Gregory’s book, says: 

**Tt is a master-work upon its special theme. It is 
the only complete and exclusive exposition ofthe dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Gospel writings and 
their writers.” 





The Civil Sabbath. 


By WILBvR F, CRAFTS, Author of ‘The 
Sabbath for Man.’’ Containing the 
following addresses: Is the Sabbath 
Liberty’s Friend or Foe? Labor Right 
to the Weekly Rest-Day; Fair Play 
and Sunday Play ; Sunday Closing of 
Saloons, and 


In the Appendix, the present Sunday Laws 
of the United States, with Court Decisions 
and comparative and critical notes; Replies to the 
objections to the Civil Sabbath by advocates of the 
Saturday Sabbath, etc. 

Quarto, nearly 100 pp., paper, 35 cents. Post free. 

This book deals with those civil aspects of this 
subject on which there is substantial agreement 
among all good citizens—a defence of the Rest Day 
against the attacks of those who would open it to 


toil or dissipation to gratify their avarice or their 
lusts. 

Rev, W, W. Atterbury, Sec. of New York Sab- 
bath Committee: ‘‘ The summary of State Sunday 
laws is admirable. The addresses too are excellent. 
I have read them with much interest.” 





In Rapid Preparation. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $10.00. 


A Special Discount to ADVANCE Subscribers, 





$1.00 EXTRA DISCOUNT TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR ANY ONE OF OUR 


PERIODICALS. 


(SEE BELOW.) 





ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 





Its Points of Superiority : 


1. It will contain over fifty thousand more 
words than does the Unabridged Webster (The 
International), Worcester or other of the large 
single volume dictionaries. 

2. It will be most convenient to refer to for 
pronunciation. Whatever word has various 
pronunciations, this work will give first the pro- 
nunciation we prefer, and at the same place indi- 
cate the pronunciation preferred by each of the 
other leading dictionaries. 

8. The Etymology of a word is placed after the 
definition. All other dictionaries place the 
etymology between the definition and the word 
defined; so that the averagestudent often finds 
it difficult to discover the common accepted 
meaning of a word. 

4. The most common and present meaning of a 
word is given first. 

5. THe STANDARD keeps clearly in view the 
distinction between definition and description. 

6. Tag STANDARD is the first great Dictionary 
to incorporate and use in a practical way, in 
indicating the pronunciation of a word, the 
Scientific Alphabet, which is recommended by 
that high authority, The American Philo- 
logical Association. 

7. This work bristles with points of advantage, 
some of which are, perhaps, of more value 
and importance to the reader than any of the 
above. 

8. Allits departments (some 50) are manned 
by professional gentlemen eminent in their re- 
spective specialties, Francis A. March, LL.D., 
L.H.D.; Robt. Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D.; 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D. ; Rossitor Johnson, Ph.D.; 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D.; Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D.; 
D. 8. Gregory, D.D.; Theodore N. Gill, Ph.D.; 
Alfred Ayres, Ernest Ingersoll, Francis A. 
March, Jr., Ph.D.; Carroll D.Wright, Robt. Fran- 





cis Harper, Ph.D.; Chas. Foster Smith, Ph. D.; 
Jas. A. Harrison, Lit. D., LL.D., etc. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. 
It will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on 
the pages with the words they illustrate. It will 
be bound in heavy sheep. 

(Send for Prospectus and sample pages. 
They will be mailed free, on application. 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by reading the following 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return,or a copy 
of it: 

Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 

18 AND 20 Astor PLacg, New YorK. 

I accept your offer for a copy of your 
Dictionary (bound in sheep), and herewith 
forward you One DoLiar in advance pay- 
ment for the same, and will forward you 
the remaining Five* Dottars when you no- 
tify me that it is ready for delivery. It is under- 
stood that if Iam not satisfied with the work I 
shall be at liberty to send it back within three 
days after I receiveit,and you will return my 
money. 


ll . 
* If you are @ subscriber for one of our periodicals, 
cancel this by writing over it the word FOUR. 


If you are not a subscriber to any one of our 
periodicals, and desire to become one, enclose 
also the amount necessary to pay one year’s 
subscription for the periodical you select. Sub- 
scription prices: The Voice, $1; Tae LireRARY 
Diexst, $3; The Homiletic Review, $3; The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, $2. 





fred Drain 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
actsas ageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 


thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. F. W. Lytie, Lebanon, Ill., 
Says: 

‘‘T have personally used it with 
marked advantage when overworked, 
and the nervous system much de- 
pressed.” 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
says: 

‘*I gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RB. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 





The Missionary Review 
of the World. 


Editor: A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 


Each number contains eight or ten articles by 
the foremost writers in the mission world, intel- 
ligence and correspondence from all parts of the 
world-field, several papers in ** international” 
department, monthly concert service by secre- 
ary, Dr. Ellinwood, editorial discussions, organ- 
ized mission work of the entire world,and a 
monthly bulletin of the progress of missions. 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denomi- 
national or national lines, embracing all, it seeks 
to bind the brotherhood of Christians together 
in the one great work of evangelizing the world. 
It has the cordial endorsement of the leading 
pastors of all denominations, and of the secreta- 
ries of our missionary societies in all lands. 
Says one of the latter: 





“THe MISSIONARY REVIEW is the foremost of 


missionary magazines, Its articles are full of 
fire and force, and its editors are not only abreast 
but ahead of the church in trumpet-calls to ser- 


yice. The articles of Dr. Pierson are alone 
worth the price of the magazine many times 
over. This review is really in toucb with the 
workers of the mission world, and toread it from 
month to month is almost equal to a trip around 
the world of Christian missions.”"—The Mission 
Field. 

Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, 
making a volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2 per 
year ; $1.50 in clubs of ten or more. Specimen 
copy, 20 cts. Bound vol., $2.50. Jan. 1891 begins 
the fourth year. 

THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WoRLD for one 
year together with the bound volume for 1890 
will be given for $4.00. 
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‘The Reviews. 
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COUNTING A QUORUM. 
THE Hon. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, December. 


66 N all great subjects,” said John Stuart Mill, “ much 


remains to be said.’”” The recent great change in 
parliamentary practice which has been enforced in our nation- 
al House of Representatives, which is variously called “ count- 
ing a quorum ” or Speaker Reed’s “ change of rules,” is a sub- 
ject which seems to us not yet to have been duly appreciated 
as to its gravity and effects. It cannot be doubted, that an 
important change in the methods of legislation, of arriving at 
conclusions, in one of our highest legislative bodies, is a very 
grave subject—one which ought to be considered in an un- 
partisan spirit, and with sole reference to its bearings on the 
general public welfare. Parliamentary law and practice has 
not been made to order, it is the slow growth of centuries. 
Whoever well considers it, will find change and reform here 
are not synonyms; that the old ways are presumptively the 
best ways; and that any violent or sudden change is likely to 
bring in worse evils than those sought to be removed. An- 
other preliminary general consideration is, that our national 
government is not carried on by parties in the samesense orto 


the same extent as the government of England or France. 
The result is there is not the same reason here for clothing 
our parties with plenary or greatly extended powers, as 
exists in those countries and under those systems, where the 
defeat of one party places the opposing party in immediate 
control of the government. 

The question immediately here before the country now is 
the constitutionality, wisdom and justice of what is rightly 
called Speaker Reed’s “ change of rules” or more narrowly, 
his method and practice of counting a quorum. The question 
and practice arose thus: the Constitution in Section five of 
Article one provides, that “a majority of each (house) shall 
constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel 
the attendance of absent members, in such manner and under 
such penalties, as each house may provide.” This language— 
the only provision of the Constitution on the subject of a 
quorum—has been, and is, universally understood to require a 
majority of a full house to make a quorum for business. 
Thus in the present house, consisting of 330 members, a con- 
stitutional quorum is 166. 

The constitutional provision above quoted also provides 
means for getting a quorum, viz.: by compelling the attend- 
ance of absent members. There the Constitution stops; and 
there the dilemma which Speaker Reed’s rules are intended 
to meet begins. Ifa majority of a full house is present, but a 
part of the members do not respond to the roll-call, so that 
the number who do not respond is a majority of a full house, 
what shall be done? The invariable rule for 101 years, or 
since the American Congress has existed, until the present 
Congress, has been that, if those members answering to a call 
of the house did not make a numerical majority of a full house, 
no quorum to do business was present. The change which 
has occurred in the present Congress is the adoption and en- 
forcement of the present rule: 

Rule XV. Clause 3: ‘‘ On the demand of any member, or at the sug- 
gestion of the Speaker, the names of members sufficient to make a 
quorum in the hail of the House who do not vote, shall be noted by the 
clerk and recorded inthe Journal, and reported to the Speaker with the 
names of the members voting, amd be counted and announced in de- 
termining the presence of aquorum to do business.” 


Under this rule the Speaker “ counts a quorum ” ; that is, he 
may if he sees fit, or he may not, if he does not see fit, count 
members present but not voting, as part of a quorum, 

This is the change which is to be considered. 

Not only is this change an overthrow of the parliamentary 
practice of our House of Representatives from its original 
organization, but its effect is to defeat essential provisions of 
the Constitution, as was clearly pointed out by X. M. C.in 
the North American Review for July. But the veritable re- 
ductio ad absurdum is reached when Speaker Reed’s method 
of getting a quorum is compared with the constitutional 
provision respecting the passage or non-passage of a 
Bill over a President’s veto. These provisions, shortly, pro- 
vide that the President’s veto can only be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of each House, the vote of each House “ Zo de 
determined by yeas and nays,” and the vote recorded on the 
journal of each House. If, now, we suppose a vetoed Bill to 
be laid before the House of Representatives for its action, and 
that the vote stands, as in the case supposed by X. M.C., 90 
in favor of passing the Bill over the veto, and 4o in the nega- 
tive, the number of members voting, and the total number of 
yeas and nays is only 130, but the Speaker sees 36 additional 
members present and not voting, and proceeds to “count” 
them to make upa quorum. This would plainly be a valid 
method of passing an ordinary Bill under Speaker Reed’s Rule. 
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The Constitution expressly declares that the vote, upon a ve- 
toed Bill, “shall be determined by yeas and nays,” and if the vote 
in the case supposed is determined by yeasand naysas the Con- 
stitution requires, the Bill is not passed; but if it is deter- 
mined in the case of an ordinary Bill in Speaker Reed’s rule 
it zs passed. 

The plain result of this is seen to be, as Speaker Reed him- 
self expressed it in the debate on January 28, 1880. ‘‘ The Con- 
stitutional idea of a quorum,” he then said, “is not the 
presence of a majority of the members of the House, but a 
majority of the members present and participating in the busi- 
ness of the House.” 

Speaker Reed’s measure is then indefensible on Constitu- 
tional grounds, and if filibustering has become, or shall here- 
after become a danger to the country, the remedy can never 
be the summary, high-handed, inherently dangerous method 
contrived by Speaker Reed. The remedy lies in a simple 
application of constitutional powers and methods. Our high- 
est constitutional authorities, as well as the highest authori- 
ties on parliamentary law and practice, agree in the conclu- 
sion that the power to compel a member to vote not only exists 
under the Constitution in our House of Representatives, but 
is inherent in all ordinary parliamentary bodies. 

The most immediate danger from this ill-starred freak of 
partisan greed and audacity, is its natural tendency to per- 
petuate itself, through the love of revenge or the sentiment of 
“getting even” with one’s enemies in the conduct of the 
party which has now overthrown Speaker Reed’s party—an 
overthrow due, no one can doubt, in a large degree to the 
public condemnation of Mr. Reed’s methods and innovations. 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 
NO. I.—HOW REPUBLICS ARE MADE AND UNMADE. 


WILLIAM HENRY HURLBERT. 
Fortnightly Review, London, December. 

ORE than a year has now passed away since the French 
Legislative elections of the ‘‘ centennial year, 1889,” re- 
sulted, after a tremendous struggle, in the return of a majority of 
the Government candidates by popular majorities considerately 
reduced from those secured in 1885. The chief issue presented 
to the electors was the question of a revision of the existing 
French Constitution. This revision the Opposition demanded 
and the Government resisted. The contention of the latter 
was that a revision of the Constitution would involve a revo- 
lution. But the average French citizen, especially in rural 
France, has a profound dislike of revolutions. The dismal ex- 
perience of a hundred years has wrought in hima firm con- 
viction, that it is better to bear the ills he has than to fly to 
others that he knows not of. The fact that, notwithstanding 
this indisposition of the French people to vote for anything 
which will render a revolution probable, the Government can- 
didates in 1889 narrowly escaped being put into a positive 
minority, seems to me to prove conclusively that there is 
something intolerably rotten in the state of the Third Republic. 

The conclusion to which I came, while studying the situa- 
tion in France a year or more ago, that Boulangism was the 
more or less articulate cry of the French people against the 
abuses of their Republican system, and that the weak point of 
Boulangism was Boulanger himself, has been, I think, abund- 
antly sustained by the events of the past twelve months. 

What has the Government of the Third Republic done since 
the election of 1889 toallay the causes of popular discontent 
in France and to bring about that union of the French people 
within the Republic, of which so much has been said and so 
little has been seen during the past ten years? 

The first half of the legislative year now elapsed was almost 
entirely given up by the Assembly to what is called the “ veri- 
fication of powers.” This isa French euphemism for a pro- 
cess extensively practised in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives during its last session—a process which secured 
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the passage of the McKinley Tariff Bill. It simply means un- 
seating members of the Opposition minority and putting staunch 
supporters of the Government into their places. Such a pro- 
cess has its advantages, no doubt. But among them can 
hardly be counted a tendency either to soften the hearts of the 
unseated members and their constituents; or to strengthen 
the faith of the French people in universal suffrage and in the 
Republican form of government. The Government of the 
Third Republic in France is not an expression of the popular 
will. It isa Government which has got possession of Paris 
and of the machinery of power, and France submits to it, be- 
cause France can get rid of it only in one of two ways,through 
a Revision, which the Government naturally will not further, 
or through a Revolution, from which the people of France as 
naturally shrink. 

I sometimes see the authority of M. Thiers invoked by for- 
eign students of the situation in France, to show that the 
Republic still continues to exist in France because, as he once 
said, ‘It is the form of government which least divides the 
French people.” The saying may pass fora Delphic oracle, 
in the sense that, of all the forms of Government which have 
ever existed in France, the Republic, doubtless, is to-day the 
most cordially detested by a great majority of the French peo- 
ple. 

The Republic was never asked for nor desired by the peo- 
pleof France. Its creator was Gambetta. After the sense- 
less and unprincipled Parisian Revolution of September, 1870, 
the self-appointed “Government of the National Defense” 
seized the reins of power. Tothat government France sub- 
mitted in the agony of her hopeless struggle with the invad- 
ers. When it was resolved to have an election for members 
ofthe National Assembly, the delegation from Bordeaux— 
Gambetta, Crémieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Fourichon—issued at 
Bordeaux in the beginning of February, 1871, a proclamation 
and “decree,” of which the calm and magnanimous impudence 
is amazing, forbidding the French people to send to the As- 
sembly any man who had served France in certain high civil 
positions during twenty years, from 1851 to 1870, either by the 
appointment of the Government, or by the choice of the 
voters of his country. The author of that decree was Gam- 
betta and he was the eventual founder of the Third Republic 
as it now exists. The lines on which the Republic is now 
moving were laid down by Gambetta in this Bordeaux “de- 
cree’’ of February, 1871, and those lines are the government 
of a people by a party fora party. Is such a government any 
better, and, if so, in what respects, than the government of a 
people by a court fora court, or than the government of a 
people by a priesthood for a priesthood, or than the govern- 
ment of a people by an army foran army? Is it nearer than 
any of these—and, if so, in what respects—to President Lin- 
coln’s ideal of a government of the people by the people for 
the people ? 

It matters next to nothing what name is given to a govern- 
ment. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof 
of the government is in the condition of the people governed. 
Call a government what you will, said M. Leon Say to a dis- 
tinguished English audience in 1886, it must respect the two 
great foundation pillars of human society—individual energy 
and personal responsibility. “If it fails of this, it tends to de- 
stroy society, and to lead men backwards, not forwards, in the 
path of progress.” 

Of course, the chief guarantees of individual energy and 
personal responsibility vary under varying forms of govern- 
ment. What are they under a parliamentary, or representa- 
tive form of government? The first and foremost of them, 
doubtless, is freedom in the choice of representatives of the 
people. Under what conditions of freedom is the choice of 
their representatives made by the French citizens of the Third 
Republic? Sufficient light can be thrown on this cardinal 
point, in a single case—that of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. This 
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gentleman is one of the most distinguished of living French- 
men, a political economist of European repute, a member of 
the Institute of France, and a Councillor-General of the Hér- 
ault. On September 22d, 1889, he was elected Deputy by a 
majority of the votes cast. But it was known that he was 
convinced that the successive Governments of the Republic 
have been wasting the resources of the country for the past 
ten years, and it was certain that he would prove a severe and 
troublesome critic of the present administration. He has 
been kept out of his seat to the present time by methods which 
would not have been disowned by the Tweed régime of New 
York. A new election was ordered in April last, when M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu was re-elected byan increased majority. No at- 
tention has been paid by the Chamber to the Reports of its 
own committees, that the votes cast for M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
opponent have been “ vitiated ” by “ fraud,” by “ forgery,” and 
by absolute crimes against “ universal suffrage.” The govern- 
ment candidate has been given the seat, and although M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu has appealed to the Department of Justice, 
that Department has taken no action in the case. 





THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES, 
D. G. RITCHIE, 
International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, January. 
EMOCRACY, in the full modern sense, means the rule of 
the majority. For practical purposes the majority must 
be taken as, for the time being, the representative of all. If 
all cannot have their wishes gratified, it is the less evil to 
adopt the view of the greater number. This is democracy in 
its lowest terms ; in its ideal, it means a great deal more than 
a machine for carrying out the wishes of the majority. It 
may be urged, that it is very absurd to expect the whole to 
yield to the decision of half J/us one; and a democracy may 
limit itself by requiring that important changes can only take 
place with the consent of two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
persons voting, or even of the persons entitled to vote. But 
no practical person will go so far as to require unanimity in 
large bodies. To expect unanimity, as is done in a Russian 
village community, belongs to a very crude stage of political 
thinking, and is apt to mean the tyranny of the most obsti- 
nate. 

The claims of a minority to consideration may be merely a 
survival of claims to exclusive privilege. Such a claim on the 
part of a minority, a democracy cannot recognize without de- 
feating its very principle. It is a claim of a very different and 
more important kind which is made in Mill’s “ Liberty,”—a 
claim for the minority, put forward, however, not so much on 
behalf of the interests of the minority themselves, as on be- 
half of the future and general well-being of mankind. All great 
movements of progress, it is pointed out, have begun with 
minorities: and thus, if the opinions and effort of a minority 
are repressed and thwarted, progress may be hindered and fu- 
ture generations suffer. Others, again, go further and, echo- 
ing Carlyle’s words, urge that as the population consists mostly 
of fools, to allow the majority to rule is to allow the fools to 
rule. Knowledge, except of the loosest and most meagre kind, 
is the possession only of the few; and so, it is argued, we must 
turn to the experts, and disregard the clamor of the many. 

This legitimte authority of the expert is often used as an 
argument that government must be in the hand of a select 
class. It is sometimes even used as an argument for an heredi- 
tary aristocracy—which, of course, it does not support at all 
It might seem to support the rule of an intellectual aristoc. 
racy, if we could get together such a body—Plato’s “ philoso- 
pher kings.” On the strength of this argument, the Fellows 
of the Royal Society might claim to teach us lessons in the 
art of government. But the argument rests on a confusion 
between what is true for the intellect, and what is practically 
expedient. It is no use to give any people the best corsti- 
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tution (or what we think such), unless we convince them that 
it is the best for them. All government is based upon opinion, 
This is the dictum of the cautious, conservative Hume, as 
well as of the democratic prophet, Rousseau. Matters of de- 
tail can indeed be best decided by experts, and cannot be prop- 
erly decided at all except by them (they must, however, be ex- 
perts in the art of administration, and not merely in specu- 
lative philosophy). But the mass of the nation must be con- 
vinced of the value of the general principle which is being 
carried out; else, what one might judge the most salutary 
changes, will be ineffectual. 

Those who are ready, for all practical purposes, to accept the 
will of the majority as decisive, sometimes think it necessary 
to propose various expedients for securing what is called ‘‘ the 
representation of minorities.” The danger of the non-repre- 
sentation of minorities seems to me to bea great deal exag- 
gerated by Mill,and other advocates of “ proportional repre- 
sentation” and similar schemes. Where there exist organs 
of public opinion, and a tolerably sound, even if not ideally 
perfect, representative system, any minority which has really 
got life and vigor in it can make itself felt. I do not think 
that, if it were possible, it would be desirable to construct any 
political machinery for giving a prominent place to the opin- 
ions of minorities that will not take the trouble to assert and 
to spread those opinions. The all-important and essential 
right of minorities is to turn themselves into majorities if they 
can ; this means freedom of the press, freedom of association, 
freedom of public meetings. ‘‘Give me,” said Milton, “ the 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all other liberties.” 

In a genuinely democratic government, votes are nominally 
counted, but really weighed. Not, indeed, in the sense that 
wisdom always weighs the heaviest; in what Constitution, out- 
side Utopia, does that happen? But in the sense that the 
energy and contagious enthusiasm of a few who represent 
some living and growing idea, far outweigh the indifference 
and apathy of great numbers. There must be difference of 
opinion, but it is the duty of a minority, while yielding a loyal 
obedience to the opinion that has prevailed for the time, if not 
convinced of its excellence, to continue a peaceable agitation 
until their own opinion prevails. 

Resistance may, in extreme cases, be the only way of pro- 
testing against what we hold to be an unjust and mischievous 
law. If it really goes against a man’s conscience to disobey a 
law, itis his duty to disobey at whatever cost. Only let him 
be perfectly sure that it is his conscience that urges him, and 
not some merely selfish motive of personal dislike or offended 
pride. 





~ SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT: A SYMPOSIUM. 
Methodist Keview, New York, January. 


I. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
THE REVEREND GEO. P. MAINs, D. D. 


T is impossible to exaggerate the evils of intemperance. 

Intemperance is a remorseless murderer, a fruitful breeder 

of criminals, of paupers, and of idiots; a cold-blooded de- 

stroyer of manhood, a conscienceless robber of women and 

children; a foul invader of home purity, a heartless foe to 
domestic bliss, a corrupter of public morals. 

From the very nature of its mission in the world, the 
Christian Church is responsible for its attitude toward the 
“Temperance Movement.” The Christian Church, as no 
other agency, is divinely made responsible for the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom among men, a kingdom whose 
forces can be content with nothing short of a reign of univer- 
sal righteousness in the earth. The original charter of the 
Church made it not only its divine right, but its divinely im- 
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posed duty, to carry forward its work of moral conquest, until 
the last revolted province of this world shall gladly bow to the 
sceptre of Jesus Christ. 

Intemperance confronts the progress of Christianity and 
challenges the very prophecies of its final triumph. The 
Christian Church has no foe more implacable, none whose 
hatred is more deadly, or whose opposition is more diabolical, 
than is represented in the forces of the liquor traffic. 

There is no alternative. Either the Church must prove 
untrue to its divinely imposed mission—must permit its pro- 
phetic hopes to die—or, clothed in its heaven-given panoply, 
it must face and drive this array of evil forces from the world. 

Much is said about the rights of individual liberty in this 
relation. But the spirit of Christianity is not quick to prompt 
this argument. The day of the world’s emancipation from the 
rum curse will not come, until those who bear the name of 
Christian shall walk with spotless garments in the presence of 
this evil, touching not, tasting not, handling not, the unclean 
thing. 

Il. THE VALUE OF LEGISLATION. 
THE REVEREND HENRY GRAHAM, D. D. 

The limited space at command will not permit a considera- 
tion of details, and in the present state of the case a discussion 
of principles will be of vastly higher importance. How far 
morality can be enforced by political legislation is one of the 
most prominent questions of the day. 

The Church has been telling the world for centuries, that 
the Gospel of Christ is the only solid foundation for the sal- 
vation of mankind from sin. Isthistrue? There is a ten- 
dency in these days to change front, as though the battle 
ground had not been well chosen, and to seek to regenerate 
the world by human statutes. 

We are not quite prepared to take the ground that good 
government will save the world from sin. The Church of 
God has not supposed that wicked men would love the Sab- 
bath any better, because they are forbidden by the laws of the 
State to desecrate it. Sabbath-keeping people are protected 
in their enjoyment of the Sabbath by such’ laws, but wicked 
men are not made any better. 

Such laws are merely a breakwater behind which decent 
people can find shelter. The ultimate purpose in moral 
reform is, not to build walls to protect good people from the 
ravages of evil, but to destroy the evil itself; and this human 
laws cannot accomplish. It needs a Divine Christ to walk on 
the tumultuous waves and command “ Peace, be still.” After 
that, breakwaters will not be necessary. 

There is a very strange fact in connection with this question 
which every one may interpret to his own liking. The sins 
that human legislation has most concerned itself with, are the 
sins that have been least thoroughly eradicated in the lives of 
professing Christians. We have stringent laws against licen- 
tiousness, and yet probably more persons have been expelled 
from the Christian Church for this sin than for any other. 
We have laws forbidding Sabbath-breaking, against dis- 
honesty, and many civil and ecclesiastical laws against dram- 
drinking. Can we find four other sins which the laws of the 
State have not tried to restrict, that have become so prevalent 
and that have given the Church so much trouble ? 

Reform by statutory enactment has three fatal weaknesses. 
First, it attacks one sin at a time, or one sin without reference 
to its relation to other equally dangerous sins. Secondly, it is 
faulty in that it makes use of compulsion rather than persua- 
sion. The club has its use as a police weapon, but it is not a 
regenerative agency. Thirdly, moral reform by political legis- 
lation is only on the line of the methods of heathen religions, 
which have vainly tried to save men from sin by human appli- 
ances; and modern reform agencies that ignore the Gospel 

are doomed to a like failure. 

The purpose of this paper is not to condemn political legis- 
ation on moral questions as worthless, but to find, if possible, 
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its value, and relegate it to the subordinate place which it 
should occupy. 


III. DANGERS TO THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


THE REVEREND T. P. Marsu, D. D. 

During the past few years the temperance cause has been 
steadily gaining strength. It is nevertheless beset with dan- 
gers, and the purpose of this article is tocanvass the more con- 
spicuous of them. 

Immigration is a great and ceaseless menace. Hordes of 
foreigners are pouring into our country with sharp antipathies 
to all temperance sentiment. For the most part they are the 
refuse of Europe. Many of them have positively intemperate 
habits. We do not raise a cry against all foreigners. Many 
of them become noble citizens. But it is as clear as the day 
that the strongest arm against temperance is the foreign arm. 

Our large cities are also a continual menace to this move- 
ment. They are chiefly the receptacle of the currents of im- 
migration. The large cities are strong in their opposition. 
They are full of saloons. Howthe great cities shall be reached 
effectively, is almost the greatest factor in all this problem. 
Could the temperance reform but capture these, the war would 
soon be over. How fortunate that old sinners die! The 
hope of temperance is with the youth. 

The old political parties are practically arrayed against this 
movement; but, notwithstanding all the untoward indications, 
there are many who believe the party will be compelled 
eventually to change front, and to adopt straight temperance 
principles. 

Of course another potent agency opposing temperance is 
the liquor traffic itself. It pours out millions of dollars for 
purposes of corruption. Another difficulty continually weak- 
ening the good cause, is the diversity of measures among tem- 
perance forces. But God is in Temperance reform. It must 
prevail. Some way it will come. May God speed its coming. 

There is just one more danger looming up in our vision. It 
is not an active foe. It has no plan. It has no battles. In 
one sense it is the gravest danger of all. This is the indiffer- 
ence of the people to the monstrous iniquity of the saloon. 
Now, if the people can be enlightened, if they can be made to 
feel the evil more, if their eyes and ears, heads and hearts can 
be opened, then victory is at hand. As well try to check the 
leaping Niagara as to stop its resistless sweep. 





CAN TEMPERANCE BE PROMOTED BY LEGISLATIVE 
FORCE. 


THE Hon. ROGER QO. MILLs. 
Analostan Magazine, Washington, D. C., January. 


KNOW how strong isthe conviction wrought in the minds 
of many of our people that the use of intoxicating liquors 
is a great evil, and one that must be extirpated by the strong 
hand of government, both State and National. That excessive 
drinking is vicious there is none to deny, but that abstinence 
from all drink must be enforced by law, is a proposition that 
will be disputed, now and always, by all men who are jealous 
lovers of personal liberty. Temperance and all other virtues 
are the product of intellectual and moral forces, and none of 
them can ever be produced or promoted by the exercise of 
physical power. Those who urge the government to prohibit 
by law the use of intoxicating liquors, are only repeating the 
old lessons, which centuries of experience have proved to be 
mournful failures. Prior to the sixteenth century, human 
government was but the servant of the Church. Whatever 
the Church willed, the government executed. 
In the sixteenth century Henry the eighth inaugurated the 
‘* six essentials,” and baptized the soil of hi kingdom in blood, 
in a vain effort to compel the mind and consciences of his 
people to conform to the mandates of his Parliament. 
When Edward came to the throne, the divine truths as pro- 
claimed by his heaven-anointed father were changed. Mary 
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came and again changed the unchangeable truths, and to 
enforce them as she proclaimed them, she hanged her disobe- 
dient children on trees, burnt them at stakes and broke them 
on the wheel. But, as old Latimer said while the flames were 
crawling around him, “ We are lighting candles in England 
that shall never be put out.”” Let it be the constant watch of 
our own law-makers to see that these candles donot go out on 
our own altars. The light which the martyrs kindled was the 
imperishable truth, that man has no rightful power over the 
body, mind, soul or conscience of his fellow, as longas he ab- 
stains from encroaching upon the rights of others. It entered 
the palace and wielded the sceptre of the Prince of Orange in 
1688, and it remains as an inheritance to the English people 
to-day. 

It is contended by all who believe in paternal government, 
that society may protect itself against injury, by suppressing 
the natural right of the citizen to determine for himself all 
self-regarding duties. If that position is true, it is true with- 
out limit. If the government has the rightful power to pro- 
hibit a citizen from drinking alcohol, it has the same right to 
prohibit him from drinking coffee, eating compound lard or 
compound butter, or reading novels, or the Bible, or the Con- 
gressional Record. 

One of the greatest of English writers and thinkers has said, 
that a large majority of the suffering that the world has en- 
dured was inflicted by its best people. This seeming paradox 
is explained, when we see men trying to accomplish a great 
good in an impossible way. There is no evil so potent, so 
wide-spread, and so mischievous in its effects, as the habitual 
exercise of force outside the limits of its rightful authority. 
Saul of Tarsus was not an ignorant and depraved man. He was 
a man of thorough culture, of pure morals, and a sincere and 
zealous votary of religion. He believed just as devoutly that 
Christianity was a great evil, as the minister of to-day does 
that the saloon isa great evil. He believed that Christianity 
should be extirpated by force, just as the Prohibitionist 
believes in extirpating the saloon. Fifteen centuries after 
Saul of Tarsus, Torquemada was equally well satisfied that 
Judaism was wrong, and that it too should expire at the stake. 
But after all the terrible machinery of the Inquisition, and the 
flames kindled around the victims of heresy, the Church and 
synagogue stand side by side throughout Christendom. 

As light and knowledge have entered into the minds of the 
people, vice and immorality have given way, and all the virtues 
have grown stronger. Statistics show that the people of the 
United States are the most temperate in the world. This is 
not the product of force, but of freedom. The American citi- 
zen is thoroughly grounded in the faith which he has inherited 
from his fathers, that legislation can never lead or direct the 
way of moral, religious, or material advancement. The wise 
man clings steadfastly to the largest liberty,and waits patiently 
on the sureand steady advancement that brings, in its season, 
all the blessings which her generous hand bestows. 





THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 
THE HON. HENRY CasorT?LopGE, M.C. FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
North American Review, New York, January. 


HE immigration into the United States from 1874 to 1889 
inclusive—a period of sixteen years—has amounted to 
6,418,633 persons, without counting since 1884 the overland im- 
migration from Canada or Mexico. To put it in another 
form, the immigration into the United States during the last 
sixteen years is equal to one-tenth of the entire population of 
the country at the present time, and has furnished probably 
every four years enough voters to decide a Presidential elec- 
tion, if rightly distributed. During those sixteen years immi- 
gration has fluctuated with the business prosperity of the 
country, the highest period being reached in 1881 and 1882, 
720,645 persons arriving in the former year and 730,349 in the 
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latter, while the average annual immigration has been 401,164. 
If we divide these sixteen years into two periods of eight years 
each, one of the two heaviest years coming in the first, and 
one in the second half, we find that for the eight years from 
1874 to 1881, inclusive, the average annual rate of immigra- 
tion was 307,185, and forthe eight years from 1882 to 1889, in- 
clusive, it was 482,643, a gain of 175,458 persons or 57.1 per 
cent. As it is thus apparent that immigration is increasing in 
quantity, the next point is to determine its quality. 

According to Consular Reports published by the State De- 
partment in 1887, when Mr. Bayard was Secretary, it appears 
that of the immigrants into the United States from 1873 to 
1886, inclusive, 2,596,188, or nearly one-half of the whole. were 
without occupation, that is to say these persons were capable of 
nought but unskilled labor of the lowest kind. It may be as- 
sumed that the same proportion holds good from 1886 to 
1889. The official statements showing the number and na- 
tionality of immigrants arrived in the United States each 
year from 1874 to 1889, inclusive, declare that the immigration 
from the United Kingdom and Germany is declining rapidly, 
in comparison with the immigration from Italy, and from the 
Slavic countries of Russia, Poland, Hungary and Bohemia, the 
last of which appears under the head of Austria. Of the gen- 
erally good character of the immigration from the United 
Kingdom, Germany and the Scandinavian countries, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. Not so the immigration from the 
other countries named. In regard to these countries the 
Consular Reports prove incontestably, that the immigration 
comprises the lowest and most illiterate classes among races 
most alien to the body of the American people. In other 
words, it is apparent that, while our immigration is increas- 
ing, it is showing at the same time a marked tendency to de- 
teriorate in character. 

The continued introduction into the labor market of four 
hundred thousand persons annually, half of whom have no 
occupation, and most of whom represent the rudest form of 
labor, has a very great effect in reducing the rate of wages and 
disturbing the labor market. This, of course, is too obvious 
to need comment, and this tendency to constantly lower 
wages by the competition of an increasing and deteriorating 
immigration, is a danger to the people of the United States, 
the gravity of which can hardly be overestimated. Moreover, 
the shifting of the sources of the immigration is unfavorable, 
and is bringing to the country people whom it is very difficult 
to assimilate, and who do not promise well for the standard of 
civilization in the United States—a matter as serious as the 
effect on the labor market. 

The question, therefore, arises,—and there is no more im- 
portant question before the American people,—What shall be 
done to protect our labor against this undue competition, and 
to guard our citizenship against an infusion which seems te 
threaten deterioration? We require now that immigrants 
shall not be paupers or diseased criminals; but these and all 
other existing requirements are vague, and the methods pro- 
vided for their enforcement are still more indefinite, and are 
perfectly ineffective. Any law, to be of use, must require, in 
the first place, that immigrants shall bring from their native 
country from the United States Consul, or other diplomatic 
representative, an effective certificate that they are not ob- 
noxious to any of the existing laws of the United States. To 
make our test still more definite, we should require a medical 
certificate, in order to exclude unsound and diseased persons. 
We ought also to insist that the Consular certificate be given 
only after careful inquiry and due proot. Still further, we 
must make definite test which will discriminate against illiter- 
acy, if we desire any intelligent restriction or sifting of the 
total mass of immigration. 

By such measures we would, in all probability, shut outa 
large part of the undesirable portion of the present immigra- 
tion. We should reduce, in a discriminating manner, the 
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total number of immigrants, and would thereby greatly bene- 
fit the labor market and help to maintain the rate of American 
wages. We should also exclude, in a very large measure, 
those elements which tend to lower the quality of American 
citizenship, and which now, in many cases, gather in danger- 
ous masses in the slums of our great cities. 





A NEW DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
Arena, Boston, January. 


N the second and third days of July, 1776,a group of 
some fifty odd men, representing the slender line of 
American Colonies fringing the Atlantic ocean, came together 
to discuss and sign a formal Declaration of Independence 
from Great Britain—this, and nothing more—but the genius, 
the fearless love of freedom of one man, almost raised the 
document to the altitude of the declaration of the rights of 
man. 

There is small record of that discussion, and we have only 
hints of the storm which the slave-holders raised, to prevent 
Jefferson’s great edict, which would have made that fourth of 
July a day of mighty jubilee to the slaves of America. But we 
know it was suppressed, as the dangerous utterance of a 
man imbued with the mad scepticism of the French Encylo- 
pedists, and so, mutilated, blotched with lies, the Declara- 
tion went out, saying: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are born free 
and equal and possessed of certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

And so the bells were rung, and bonfires lighted, and feasts 
were given, while the black man looked on with the eyes of the 
dumb beast who had no part in the general rejoicing. 

I thought of these men when, on September the first, 1890, 
five hundred citizens of the United States, men and women, 
representing thirty-five states and territories, gathered in the 
city of New York. Drawn together, not by political ambitions 

or political allegiance, coming hundreds of miles, some of 
them five thousand miles, coming at great personal sacrifice— 
five hundred of these men gathered in a hall, as their fore- 
fathers had done, to shake each other’s hands, to look into 
each other’s faces, and, finally, to enunciate a new declaration 
of human rights. 

It had its picturesque phases also. There were broad-hatted 
men from California, Texas, Virginia, and Dakota. There were 
slender young clerks and artisans from Boston, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Memphis. There were lawyers and judges, and 
earnest women, and deep-eyed laborers in plain clothing, from 
all the principal cities. Each man wore on his lappel a little 
bow of white ribbon, and it was all that was needed to bring 
out a fervent hand-shake and the word “‘ Brother.” These men 
came to meet their great teacher, Henry George, and the 
magnificent idea of human liberty, which called them together 
with a singular and beautiful spirit of camaraderie, is called 
“ The Sir gle Tax.” 

Manifestly there must be something in the idea which the 
reading public has not grasped, for, although the press are 
pretty nearly done with ridicule—indeed have reached the 
point, many of them, of calling it “‘ the ideal form of taxation” 
—yet the great transforming force, that moves forward this 
cause with unexampled rapidity around the earth, is not 
yet generally perceived. The mighty principle of human 
brotherhood which brought these men together, and called 
out their thrilling oratory, was not a fiscal reform merely, it 
was a religion, in the highest sense of that abused word. 
There is a sort of sublimity in their utterances, standing 
simply as utterances. 

The glory of this movement is that it is at once intensely 
practical, and has all the allurement and intellectual exalta- 
tien of a radical, humanitarian philosophy. When the word 
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‘“‘single-tax ” is spoken by single-tax men to each other, there 
is nothing prosaic in its sound. Vast dreams and gleaming 
vistas open on their minds. They see sun-lighted fields and 
shining cities toward which they are walking, and expect to 
walk, toilsomely (they have no wings), but their limbs are 
strong, their hearts invincible, their eyes steady and smiling. 

With them single-tax equals Liberty—Liberty, not license— 
not a poor, faint, half paralytic, but Liberty, standing high 
as Justice, and commanding the whole earth with her peace- 
ful eyes. We mean by liberty perfect freedom of action, so 
long as the rights of others are maintained. We are based 
upon Spencer there and upon the immortal Declaration of 
Independence, whose sounding phrases will come to mean 
something by-and-bye. 

The conference began, therefore, by stating its belief in 
equality—not in equality of powers, not equality of virtue, not 
equality of possessions, but eguality of opportunity, opportun- 
ity to acquire virtue, wisdom, and a competency. This is what 
Jefferson would have said, could he have written that Declara- 
tion according to his own ideas of what freedom should be. But 
what a bitter mockery such Declaration would have been to 
the black men and to the women of Jefferson’s time, if they 
had the power to perceive and the courage to resent it. 

All men are born free and equal in opportunity to live, to labor upon 
the earth, and to enjoy the fruits of their own industry. 

This is the reading which we, as single-tax men, put in this 
latest Continental congress upon that immortal and hollow- 
sounding instrument. We draw no line of color, creed or sex, 
We mean a// men. 

What a comment upon human nature it is, that for two 
generations, Fourth-of-July orators went about shouting with 
grandiloquent gestures, that “all men are born free and 
equal,” while, as they spoke, one entire sex was ignored in 
government and education, and from two to three million 
people had no rights at all. 

But, at last, under the leadership of Henry George, the single- 


. tax men of America have made that immortal old parchment 


blaze with light. Into those epithets, those grandiose periods, 
is flowing a swift electric power, which makes them full of the 
thunder-roll of prophecy. They have come to mean the abo- 
lition of all slavery, white slavery, the slavery of woman, the 
slavery of the farmer. These dauntless souls, like those who 
carried forward the cause of the black slave, will yet abolish 
the slavery of men, women and children ; will abolish industrial 
slavery. 


SOCIALISM AND THE BIBLE. 
THE REVEREND WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Magazine of Christian Literature, New York, January. 


HAVE been invited to discuss the teaching of the Bible 

with respect to Socialism. The question is indefinite. 
What part of the Bible—Genesis or John? the Levitical code 
or the Sermon onthe Mount? The specific treatment of social 
questions or of moral questions, is not uniform in all parts of 
the Bible. Actionsand institutions which are commanded or 
allowed in one book, are condemned in another. The Bible 
represents many centuries of moral progress; it is not to be 
supposed that the moral rule of the earlier stages of this 
progress will be identical with that of the later stages. 

The writers of the New Testament, as wellas of the Old, 
assume the existence of certain social institutions, and 
do not make open war upon them. They are not politi- 
cal reformers; they are the heralds and witnesses of a new 
spiritual dispensation. Slavery and polygamy both pre- 
vailed in Bible times, and they are assumed as existing by all 
the Bible writers who refer to them. There is no explicit 
condemnation of them. The writers of the Bible assume ex- 
isting institutions, and show us how they are silently modified 
and transformed by the working of divine principles and 
motives implanted in the heartsof men: they assumed slavery 
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and polygamy, but the principles which they taught under- 
mined slavery and polygamy, and they have disappeared from 
Christendom. 

If, therefore, we should find either Individualism or Social- 
ism recognized and accepted by any of the Bible writers, that 
fact would not guarantee its validity for the present day. It 
is only by a careful study of the motives and principles which 
appear to control that great moral movement, of which the 
Bible is at once the record and the inspiration, that we can 
pronounce upon the question whethet the Bible is on the 
side of Socialism. There is a stream of tendency which we 
may be able to trace—an increasing purpose which runs 
through the ages of the patriarchs and the prophets, and 
down through the Christian centuries. Which way do we find 
that current setting—toward Individualism or Socialism ? 

The existence of private property is everywhere recognized 
in the Bible, but there was an important limitation to the 
private ownership of land among the Israelites. A Hebrew 
family might part with its patrimony, or it might be seized for 
debt, but the year of jubilee sent every family back to its 
ancestral acres. This arrangement seems to recognize the 
fact, that under the law of unrestricted competition the rich 
are likely to grow richer, and the poor, poorer. It is a legal 
barrier erected in the path of this increasing inequality. It 
says to encroaching wealth, “ Thus far and no farther.” It 
lifts up the victims of misfortune and poverty and sets them 
on their feet, and gives them another chance. 

Other features of this legislation revealed the same spirit. 
Every seventh year every Hebrew slave was freed. The debtor 
class ceased to exist every seven years. The law interposed 
and released every man from his financial obligations. Prob- 
ably there was not much borrowing or trusting under such 
laws, 

The general drift of this legislation is obvious. Certainly 
it does not conform to the philosophy of Individualism. It is 
paternal legislation, indeed, of a very stringent sort. It 
assumes that some are weaker than others, and that one of 
the functions of the State is to keep the strong from oppress- 

ng the weak. And yet this system is not properly described 

as Socialism. It recognizes not only private property but 
private enterprise. Perhaps we may say, that this legislation 
is a manifest attempt to secure the advantages of private 
ownership, and, at the same time, to guard against their 
abuses. In this respect it may be said to be socialistic. It 
does not regard natural law as adequate for the equitable 
solution of social questions, but assumes that the State must 
interpose for the removal of the inequalities and the redress of 
the injuries, which are seen to result from the unrestricted 
competition of the weak with the strong. We may safely say, 
then, that while the Old Testament nowhere inculcates the 
socialistic theories, its legislation and its teaching manifest 
certain socialistic tendencies. 

Turning to the New Testament: Jesus was not an Anarchist 
even of Count Tolstoi’s non-resistant type. And, most 
assuredly, he was nota Socialist. That he was a Communist 
could be more plausibly maintained. The first Christian Church 
at Jerusalem made the experiment of Communism, but there 
is no recorded word of the Lord himself requiring or sug- 
gesting this manner of life,and the experiment proved an 
economic failure. 

What we are entitled to say about the commune at Jerusa- 
lem is only this: that the spirit which found expression in it 
was the very spirit of Christ, but that the method was not 
adapted to that day and age, and was therefore a failure. 

We all go part way with the Socialists. 
the Post Office and the Public School. 
go the full length ? 
why not in all? Is it because we find in either Testament 
any specific prohibition of Socialism. No, I find none. Is it, 
then, solely because we believe that such coéperation is not 


We all believe in 
Why then do we not 
We do coéperate in some industries; 
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practicable from an economic point of view? Doubtless we 
may have our doubts on this score, but they are not decisive. 
The main reason that, as Christians, we hesitate, is our fear 
that under such a regimen as Socialism proposes, character 
would be weakened, if not destroyed. Socialism greatly reduces, 
if it does not cancel, responsibility. Moreover, no socialistic 
machinery could be worked at all, without the most vigilant 
surveillance, the most rigid despotism. It is precisely here 
that I find the fatal defect of Socialism; and it is precisely 
here that its conflict with the religion of the Bible is most 
clearly seen. 

The Bible asserts and defends the freedom of every man; 
it suffers no invasion of his personality; itclears wide spaces 
all about him, and cries aloud to tyrants, hierarchs, dema- 
gogues, “Stand aside! Give this man room to work out his 
own salvation.” 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


THE EVOLUTION OF COPYRIGHT. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, December. 

N the dawn of history nothing was less a physical possession 

than literature; it was not only intangible, it was invisible 
even. There was literature before there was any writing, be- 
fore an author could set down his lines in black and white. 
Homer and the rhapsodists published their poems by word of 
mouth. Litera scrifta manet; but the spoken poem flew 
away with the voice of the speaker and lingered only in the 
memory. : 

It is after the invention of printing that we must seek the 
origin of copyright. It is pleasant for us Americans to know 
that the first feeble acknowledgment of copyright was made by 
arepublic. The Senate of Venice issued an order in 1469, that 
John of Spira should have the exclusive right for five years to 
print the epistles of Cicero and of Pliny. This was the first 
step in the evolution of copyright. This privilege in Venice 
was plainly an exceptional exercise of the power of the sov- 
ereign state to protect the exceptional merit of a worthy citi- 
zen; it gave but a limited protection; it guarded but two 
books, for a brief period only, and only within the narrow 
limits of one commonwealth. But, at least, it established a 
precedent—a precedent which has broadened down the cen- 
turies until now, four hundred years later, any book published 
in Venice is, by international conventions, protected from 
pillage for a period of at least fifty years, through a territory 
which includes almost every important country of continental 
Europe. If John of Spira were to issue to-day his edition of 
Tully's Letters, he need not fear an unauthorized reprint any- 
where in the kingdom of which Venice now forms a part, or 
in his native land of Germany, or in France, Belgium, or 
Spain, or even in Tunis, Liberia or Hayti. 

In less than a century after Gutenberg had cast the first 
type, the privileges granted for the encouragement and re- 
ward of the printer-publisher and of the author were utilized. 
to enable those in authority to prevent the sending forth of 
such works as they might choose to consider treasonable or 
heretical. Fora while, therefore, the history of the develop- 
ment of copyright is inextricably mixed with the story of 
press-censorship. Hence, in England, was issued in 1637 the 
famous “ Decree of Star Chamber concerning printing,” which 
prohibited every one from printing anything whatsoever in 
any book or pamphlet, without a license. 

In 1710, however, the second step in the evolution of copy- 
right, was taken in Great Britain by the act of Anne, which 
gave the British author a legal right independent of the ca- 
price of any official ; and as soon as the United States came into 
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being, the same right was promptly confirmed to our citizens ; 
but it was not until the fall of the ancien régime thata French- 
man was enabled to take out a copyright at will. It was in 
the dark and bloody year of 1793, an act was passed in France, 
granting copyright for the life of the author and for ten years 
after his death. Yet the English-speaking race, which was 
first to make the change from privilege to copyright and was 
thus foremost in the protection of the author, now lags sadly 
behind. France, Hungary, Belgium and Russia grant copy- 
right for the term of the author’s life and half a century more. 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland grant only thirty years 
after the author dies. The Italian term is approximated to 
the Spanish. Certain of the Spanish-American nations have 
exceeded the liberality of the mother-country: in Mexico, in 
Guatemala, and in Venezuela the author's rights are not ter- 
minated by the lapse of time, and copyright is perpetual. 

The British law declares, that the term of copyright shall be 
for the life of the author and only seven years thereafter, or 
for forty-two years, whichever term last expires. The Ameri- 
can law does not even give an author copyright for the whole 
of his life, if he should be so unlucky as to survive forty-two 
years after the publication of his earlier books; it grants 
copyright for twenty-eight years only, with a permission to 
the author himself, his widow, or his children to renew for 
fourteen years more. This is niggardly when set beside the 
liberality of France, to say nothing of that of Italy and Spain. 

With the evolution of copyright, the author can now reserve 
certain secondary rights of abridgment, of adaptation and of 
translation. In all the leading countries of the world the 
dramatist can now secure stage right; 2 ¢, the sole 
right to authorize the performance of a play on the stage. 
Copyright and stage-right are wholly different; and a drama- 
tist is entitled to both. : 

From a consideration of the lengthening of the term of 
copyright and the development of certain subsidiary rights 
now acquired by an author, we come to a consideration of the 
next step in the process of evolution. This is the extension 
of an author’s rights beyond the boundaries of the country of 
which he is a citizen, so that a book, formally registered in 
one country, shall, by that single act and without further for- 
mality, be protected from piracy throughout the world. This 
great and needful improvement is now in course of accom- 
plishment ; it is still far from complete; but year by year it 
advances farther and farther. 

The United States of America is now the only one of the 
great powers of the world, which absolutely refuses the pro- 
tection of its laws to the books of a friendly alien. From 
having been one of the foremost states of the world in the 
evolution of copyright, the United States has now become 
one of the most backward. Nothing could be more striking 
than a contrast of the liberality with which the American law 
treats the foreign inventor and the niggardliness with which 
it treats the foreign author. 





THE MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY WHITELAW REID. 


The Century, New York, Fanuary, 
ALLEYRAND has been dead fifty-two years. Within two 
months the first volumes of the memoirs he left are to 
be published. 

The career these memoirs portray was and remains unparal- 
leled in modern Europe, for length and variety of distinguished 
service. Beginning with Louis XVI., from whom he received 
his first appointment, and from whom he went later witha 
letter to the king of England, Talleyrand served in alleight 
known masters—besides a great number of others, who were 
at one time or another said to have him secretly in their pay. 
In diplomatic skill and success, contemporary public opinion 
held him the first man of his period—that is to say for half a 
century the first man in Europe. As to real influence on 
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affairs, it is doubtful if any minister since can be said to have 
exerted so much, with the exception only of Bismarck and 
Cavour. Even they did not cover so wide a range, or deal 
with such a bewildering variety of negotiations, extending 
over so great a time, and furthering the views of so many 
masters. 

Many of the lineaments in the strange portrait of Talley- 
rand drawn by the French historians, are not likely to be 
much changed. There seems little chance to erase the licen- 
tiousness, the treachery, the deceit, the monstrous venality. 
In recalling them, however, it must always be remembered, 
that he can only be fairly judged by the standard of his cen- 
tury, which was lax to a degree we can hardly comprehend, 
especially with reference to the first of these faults and the 
last. It must be further remembered, and to his honor, that 
while he betrayed her rulers, he never betrayed France. On 
the contrary, when he was secretly thwarting his masters, he 
was often helping his country. 

No portrait of the man can be just which does not relieve, 
by many light touches, the sombre colors in which his country- 
men have generally depicted him. He had the uniform court- 
esy and dignity of the old régzme. He was the most accom- 
plished of courtiers, the mostcorrect master of ceremonies. 
He spoke well, and he wrote better—his few appearances at 
the Academy really being events. In the brilliant salons of 
the court circles before the Revolution he was a social lion. 
Women always liked and helped him. His witty sayings were 
the talk of Paris. 1n prosperity he was not arrogant; in times 
of trouble he bore himself with unruffled dignity and compo- 
sure. 

The harm Talleyrand did was chiefly to individuals. The 
good he did was to France. On several and widely differing 
occasions his influence was exerted to promote peace, and to 
discourage wars of mere ambition. He faithfully warned Na- 
poleon against his Spanish policy, and fell into disgrace for a 
time through efforts to thwart it. With that Spanish policy 
the downfall of Napoleon began. 

Students of American politics are accustomed to the phrase, 
“ Everybody is wiser than anybody.” It may interest some of 
them to know that Talleyrand said so, before the American 
politician. The forthcoming memoirs have been expected to 
clear up some of the dark charges against their author, and to 
do much toward clarifying our views of that extraordinary 
epoch. They are sure to leave a better impression of the char- 
acter and work of Talleyrand himself. 


THE MEMOIRS. 

[The opening volumes of the Memoirs are noticeably wanting in reference to 
the private life and domestic associations of Talleyrand, He does, however, give 
some details of his neglected childhood, and with these the extracts from the 
first volume begin. The neglect with which Talleyrand’s parents treated him, 
and the measures taken to drive him into the priesthood, for which he felt no 
inclination, stung him through life, and the bitterness he felt is shown in many 
passages. He tells how he settled in Paris after taking holy orders, cultivated 
the acquaintance of people who might be useful and went intosociety. But 
he does not tell how he secured the abbey of Périgord by so pleasing Madame 
du Barry with a questionable joke about the immorality of Paris, that she 
asked the king to give him a lucrative appointment. P 

He did not like La Fayette; and thought that the true interests of France 
lay in cultivating close relations with Northern Africa rather than with North 
America. He paints a terrible picture of the Duke of Orleans, grandfather of 
Louis Philippe and great-grandfather of the Count of Paris. Thinking it pru- 
dent to seek a refuge from the impending storm, Talleyrand went to England, 
from which country he was expelled. Thereupon he determined to goto the 
United States, The second day after sailing a violent storm obliged the vessel 
on which Talieyrand was, to put in at Falmouth. There he met with a well- 
known American.] 


The innkeeper at whose place I had my meals, informed me 
that one of his lodgers was an American General. Thereupon I 
expressed the desire of seeing that gentleman, and, shortly after, 
I was introduced. After the mutual interchange of greetings, I 
put to him several questions concerning his country, but, from 
the first, it seemed to me that my inquiries annoyed him. 
Having several] times vainly endeavored to renew the ccnver- 
sation which he always allowed to drop, I ventured to re- 
quest from him some letters of introduction to his friends in 
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America. “ No,” he replied, and after a few moments of silence, 
noticing my surprise, he added, “I am, perhaps, the only 
American who cannot give you letters for his own country,— 
all the relations I have there are now broken,—I! must never 
return to the States.’” He dared nottell me hisname. It was 
General Arnold! I must confess that he excited my pity, for 
which political puritans will perhaps blame me; but! do not 
reproach myself, for I was a witness of his agony. 

During the two winters I spent either in Philadelphia or in 
New York, I! availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded 
me to see the chief personages whose names the American 
Revolution gave to history—especially General Hamilton, 
whose mind and character placed him, 1 thought, on a par 
with the most distinguished statesmen of Europe, without ex- 
cepting Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 

I admired the large-mindedness always apparent in the pri- 
vate views expressed by Mr. Hamilton respecting the prosper- 
ity of his country. I do not know whether they will ever be 
realized, but, if they are, it will only be when the American 
desire to encroach and invade will have ceased to alter the gen- 
eral relations of the American people with other nations, and 
when, by a judicious regard for its own interests, it will en- 
deavor to conquer its own country by turning to every pos- 
sible advantage the vast extent of territory belonging to it. 

I had acquainted myself with almost all 1 wanted to know in 
America; 1 had been spending nearly thirty months in that 
country, without any other aim than that of being away from 
both France and England, and impelled by the sole interest 
of seeing with my own eyes the great American nation whose 
history is only beginning. 





FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 
Forum, New York, fanuary. 
HE question which is presented to me by the editor of 
the Forum has reference to the earlier years of life, 
and to the influences which then determined. the peculiar 
work and character of the later years. It is a question which, 
in any aspect of it, can be answered only in part, and one 
which, in some of its bearings, cannot be answered at all. No 
man whose work has been moving forward for a quarter ofa 
century, can bring distinctly before his own mind all the varied 
things which codperated, at the beginning, to cause him to 
become what he has become, or to do what he has done. 
Much less, can any one set all these things before others and 
thus ask them to look in upon parts of his life and of his inner 
history, which are most sacred to himself. The story of the 
formative influences, like that of the education of the man, 
must necessarily be imperfect. What it leaves out, must be 
more important and more interesting than what it records. 
What it reveals tothe writer of it must be far richer in sugges- 
tion and helpfulness than what it tells, or can tell, to the 
reader. 

With these limitations, my story of the formative influences 
is as follows: My occupation in life has been in a certain 
sense twofold. I have been acollege teacher, having the right, 
and, to some extent, exercising the function, of a Christian 
preacher. I was not “consecrated to the ministry,” if I may 
use an expression which has gathered about itself a kind of 
religious interest for many minds; nevertheless, my parents 
had thoughts and half plans, and they were wont to talk of 
me, the youngest of the household, as the one who would, in 
after years, become a minister. Their talk on the matter 
affected my boyish mind in no inconsiderable degree. It did 
not carry with it any restraint, but I grew up through child- 
hood and youth with the thought and expectation, that what 
had been, by a sort of common consent of the household, 
prophesied respecting my future, would be realized. 

My own thoughts, as I entered upon the later years of my 
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college course, and as the questions for the coming time 
seemed to draw nearer, turned in the same line with those of 
the older members of the family circle. 

I entered the freshman class in Yale College when I was not 
yet seventeen, and graduated when I was not yet twenty-one. 
I had the advantage, therefore, as compared with the most of 
those who graduated with me, of time—time which I could 
give to further studies of a general character, beyond the lim- 
its of the college curriculum; and accordingly I became a 
graduate student at the college for a period of two years. 
During these two years, the privilege was given me of mem- 
bership in a small class of able and scholarly young men, who 
were under the instruction of the late President Woolsey. 
My appreciation of the richness of Greek literature, and also 
of the blessing and happiness of the scholar’s life, was greatly 
enhanced by my studies with this class. We had before us in 
our instructor, whenever we met together in his room, a 
scholar of the best and highest type. It would have been 
strange indeed, if, under such circumstances, and under the 
impulse of membership in sucha class,I had not been in- 
spired with new thoughts and led to look once more at the 
questions of life. I was thus inspired. The possibilities in 
another line of working than that along which my mind had 
previously moved, naturally opened themselves before me; 
and as they opened themselves, they suggested the possibility 
of fitness in myself. The result of my new questioning was 
the awakening and strengthening of a new interest in the 
scholarly life, rather than any change of purpose or plan. 

By one of the accidents of life, or as the thoughtful mind 
more readily thinks of it, by a providential ordering, I was 
called, almost at the same moment at which I entered the 
theological school, to a tutorship in the college. By another 
accident or providential ordering, I was compelled to become 
a teacher in the Greek department. This was contrary to my 
own wishes, but it became as it were a prophecy of the coming 
years—a foreshadowing of the life’s work, in which preaching 
should unite itself with teaching. 

My occupancy of the tutorial office continued for four 
years and gave me much in the way of results for my own 
mind. The principal gift of these years, however, in the mat- 
ter of formative influences, was the lesson which they taught 
me as to the work of a college office. The relations into 
which I was happily brought with the young men whom I 
met as an instructor, revealed much to me as to the wisest 
and best methods of administration. My observation of the 
weakness and unreasonableness of the old methods and of the 
many failures in their working, added much of new light from 
another side. I became a believer in a new system, and was 
fully ready to abandon the old one. I had the pleasure of 
seeing the beginnings of the newera, and of enjoying the ben- 
efits of it. 

My knowledge of the best method of teaching—whatever 
that knowledge may be—came to me after the ending of my 
term of office astutor. It was the gift of the two and a half 
following years, which were spent in Germany. The great 
blessing of a life in those universities was at that time, as it 
is now, the mental awakening and inspiration resulting from 
the scholarly atmosphere. With reference to the matter of 
which I am now speaking, I saw how scholars of largest oppor- 
tunities and attainments taught younger scholars, and moved 
them onward in the way of learning. I was lifted in my 
thought by what I saw above the things to which I had been 
accustomed. Education became to me a different matter 
from what it had been before. I was delivered from what 
seemed to me a bondage, and entered into the privilege of 
treedom—a privilege which has brought continually increas- 
ing joy with it. 

My student career in the German universities thus supple- 
mented for me, if 1 may so express it, the lessons of my college 
tutorship. It added its measure of the knowledge of teaching 
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to what I had already gained as to the best methods of ad- 
ministration. How great the measure of knowledge actually 
was, how wise the views of administration, I do not pre- 
tend here to say. I am speaking of formative influences, not 
of successful results. 





INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION. 
NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, January. 


NY advance in civilization—indeed, we may say, the very 
foundation of the social order—rests upon the organ- 
ization of men into troops, or bands, which are trained to act 
together for a common purpose. It is hardly too much to say, 
that the first step upward from savagery is taken, when men 
begin to subject themselves to the training by which the 
leader prepares his followers for the serious tasks of war. The 
forethought required in the chief to plan military manceuvres 
even of the simplest kind, and the self-sacrifice demanded of 
those who submit themselves to command until they acquire 
the habits of the soldier, are alike highly educative, and serve 
much to develop the better qualities of the early states. As 
industries develop, they, too, demand an organization similar 
to that of armies ; the captains must plan and command, and 
the privates obey their orders. 

Thus it came about that when, long after the other more 
immediate needs of society were provided for, education be- 
came the object of general care, the ideals of systematic ar- 
rangement, which had been so happy in their effects in other 
departments of action, were made the basis on which the 
plans of teaching were founded. A certain amount of subor- 
dination is, of course, necessary in any plan of education, but 
it should not be based on the motives, nor assume the form, 
which it must have in military command. The prime object 
of discipline in education is to overcome the indolence which 
affects most minds, as well as to secure the fixedness of atten- 
tion which it is naturally difficult for any youth to acquire. 
The point at whichI find myself at variance with the com- 
mon method of obtaining these results is this: usually the 
effort is to secure this control through habits created from the 
will of the teacher impressed upon the youth, while, in my 
opinion, they can be profitably won only through the exercise 
of the will of the pupil. 

Perhaps the worst feature of any routine discipline is, that 
it fails to take account of the vast difference that exists be- 
tween individual pupils, and treats a whole class of students 
as if they were all cast inone mould. This way of dealing 
with human beings leads in all our affairs to much injustice ; 
but nowhere is it so prejudicial as in the treatment of youth. 

The fact is clear that the apparent likeness between men, 
which is conveyed to our senses by the shape of their bodies, 
is very illusory. Within this common envelope of a rigid form, 
we find minds which vary in an almost incredible degree. The 
biologist perceives in man a singularly invariable species ; but 
when we consider his emotional and intellectual nature, we 
observe in man a greater range in characteristics than is dis- 
cernible in the structure of any order of animals. 

For the task of educating or developing this variety of lateny 
abilities, our ordinary methods are utterly unsuited. The very 
first task of the educator is to place himself in close and sym- 
pathetic contact with the pupil, and thus to discover what are 
his natural capabilities; the next task is to adopt measures 
for their developmeut. In a word, the business of the true 
teacher is like that of the gardener who is dealing with 
hybrids, where the product of each seed is a problem to be 
studied at every stage of its development, to be fostered by 
all the resources in the way of soil and climate which can be 
applied to it through all the resources of art. We know very 
well what the measure of his success would be, if he regarded 
these rare giftsof nature as the farmer does his crops, giving 
" them no other care than the rude and general nurture which 
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is due to commercial products. Yet this is substantially what 
is done in the work of routine education. 

It is evident that this view of the basis of education makes. 
the task of the teacher infinitely more difficult than it is usu- 
ally conceived to be. In the old view, all that was required 
was a careful gradation of the scholars according to age and 
attainments, and a painstaking set of masters, who would see 
that the allotted tasks were done faithfully. In a certain 
number of years the mill would grind out a satisfactory pro- 
duct, with as much certainty as the system of army discipline 
would, by its training, develop trustworthy soldiers. In the 
new education, the school will have to be a psychological ob- 
servatory, where men, who conceive the nature of human be- 
ings, acquire and practise the most difficult art of discovering 
the capacities of each pupil, and of fitting the culture to his 
needs. To attain this end will entail a vast change in our 
school system, and a great increase inits cost. In the first 
place, it will be necessary to alter the general conception as to 
the dignity and value to society of the teacher’s art. Nothing 
is more certain than the true place of this functicn in the so- 
cialsystem. It is,in its nature, the most important, if not the 
most exalted, position which civilization has created, and the 
organization of oursociety will be fatally defective, until the 
position of those who lead up the youth to their duties, espe- 
cially those who have them in charge, in the earliest and most 
critical stage of their development, is adequately recognized. 

The improvement already wrought in our system of scho- 
lastic instruction by the introduction of the experimental 
method, indicates the direction of further reform, which must 
begin with the higher schools and be propagated downwards. 
With such a system well formed, we should welcome the youth 
of each generation no longer to a grim scholastic mill, where 
they are to be treated as mechanically asthe recruits of an 
army, but receive each stranger as he comes to us from the 
darkness, with a tender consideration for the good and evil he 
brings with him, and with an apt adjustment of the resources 
of education to his individual needs. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 
WILLIAM F. DURFEE, ENGINEER. 


INDUSTRIES 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, January. 


1I.—IRON MILLS AND PUDDLING FURNACES. (Continued.) 

HE adoption of the Constitution in 1787, followed by the 

enactment of the first national patent law-in 1790 (previ- 
ous to the establishment of a national government the several 
colonies had issued patents for meritorious inventions), pow- 
erfully stimulated the inventive genius of the people, and it 
soon became evident that America was destined to surpass all 
other nations in the invention and manufacture of labor-saving 
machinery, 

One of the most important improvements in the manufac- 
ture of articles of metal, of which a large number were re- 
quired of the same kind, was developed by Eli Whitney, the 
inventor ofthe cotton-gin, who, disappointed in his expecta- 
tions relative to that machine, turned to the manufacture of 
small arms for the United States Government. In 1798 he 
erected at Whitneyville, near New Haven, Conn., the first 
manufactory of fire-arms in which each part was made so ex- 
actly to the prescribed dimensions that it would fit its in- 
tended place in any one of thousands of muskets. ‘ Whit- 
ney’s interchangeable system” has been applied successfully 
to the manufacture of clocksand watches, sewing-machines and 
steam-engines, and is universally recognized as indispensable 
whenever accuracy and economy are to be combined with a 
large production. 

According to Swank, “the first rolling-mill erected in the 
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United States to ‘ puddle’ iron and roll it into bars, was built 
by Col. Isaac Mason, in 1816 and 1817, at Plumrock, on Red- 
stone Creek, in Fayette County, Pennsylvania. In the early 
practice in this country the operation of ‘ puddling,’ by which 
cast iron is converted into wrought iron, was usually preceded 
by a process called ‘refining,’ effected by means of an appa- 
ratus called a refinery, and the object of which was to purify 
the metal, previous to its being treated in a puddling furnace 
for final conversion into wrought iron. At the present day 
the ‘refinery’ is rarely employed, improved methods having 
rendered it unnecessary.” 

The invention of the “ puddling process ” is usually ascribed 
to Henry Cort, of Gosport, England, who patented it in 1784. 
. This process was a great improvement over the “ bloomary 
fire,” inasmuch as the labor was diminished, and, as the metal 
was notin contact with the fuel, therefore raw mineral coal, 
which was much cheaper than charcoal, could be used with 
natural draught, thus dispensing with all blowing machinery. 

The rapid increase of the manufacture of iron, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the puddling process, naturally 
called for a more expeditious method than the blows of a 
“trip-hammer ” for expelling cinder from the “ puddle-balls,” 
and this necessity resulted in the invention of the “ Alligator 
Squeezer,” which consisted of a lever of which the long arm 
was operated by a crank, the short arm being provided on its 
under side with a number of angular corrugations, so that it 
is somewhat suggestive of the jaw and teeth of an alligator. 

As the number of puddling-furnaces increased in the 
mills, it soon became evident that more rapid and purely au- 
tomatic machinery for shingling puddle-balls was desirable. 
This want was supplied by the inventive genius of Henry 
Burden, of Troy, N. Y., who, in 1840, invented the “ Rotary 
Squeezer,” large numbers of which are in use in the rolling 
mills of the world, and which may fairly take rank as one of 
the most important improvements in the manufacture of iron 
that have had their origin in America. 

Coincident with the improvements in apparatus and methods 
for producing wrought iron, the general advancement of all 
the arts, and especially those relating to the manufacture of 
machinery, created a demand for forgings of a size impossible 
of execution by the ancient trip and helve hammers; and as 
a means of supplying this need for uncommonly heavy forg- 
ings, the manufacture of the “ Nasmyth direct-acting steam 
hammer ’”’ was begun in the year 1843, by Messrs. Merrick & 
Towne, at the Southwark Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The original invention of Nasmyth has undergone many 
changes, and since the expiration of his patents a multitude 
of modifications, having for their object the improvement of 
its action or its adaptation to some particular variety of work, 
have been brought forward; but they all involve the funda- 
mental ideas, of lifting a vertically-guided heavy mass, or ham- 
mer-block, by the direct action of steam upon a piston with 
which it is connected, and letting it fall at pleasure upon the 
work in hand, by cutting off the supply of steam and releasing 
that already beneath the piston; and this combination of 
ideas and methods originated with James Nasmyth, who, by 
his invention, augmented the strength of the arm of Vulcan 
and conferred new powers and possibilities upon the skill of 
man. 

The appearance of a modern forge and all its Vulcanian 
activities to an experienced eye presents what may be called a 
scene of well-regulated confusion, in which, amid smoke and 
flame, coal and iron, the hissing of steam, beating of sledges, 
ringing of anvils, and the scorching glare of white-hot metal,the 
stalwart, half-naked sons of Vulcan strain and sweat at their 


appointed tasks, while the solid earth for miles around,* quakes 
under the ponderous blows of the Cyclopean hammer that 
Upheaves its mighty arm, 
While on the anvil turns the glowing mass. 


* This is no exaggeration, as it has been authoritatively stated that the blows of 
the steam hammers in Woolwich Arsenal have been felt at Greenwich Observa- 
tory, about two miles distant. « 
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THE MISSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 
PROFESSOR O. B. SUPER, PH. D. 
Methodist Review, New York, Nov.—Dec. 

HERE are good reasons for believing, on purely scientific 
grounds, that the whole human race had a common an- 
cestor. If this is the true theory, there must have been a time 
when there was only one language, from which sprang all the 

various languages and dialects now existing. 

It must be admitted, however, that linguistic science can 
never demonstrate either the original unity, or the original 
variety, of the human race. The reason is, that the data are, 
and probably always will be, wanting. The human species 
cannot well be less than ten thousand years old, and the oldest 
written records cannot go back more than half that far. 

If man started with a single tongue, for many centuries 
after his advent upon earth his tendency, as well as that of 
his language, was centrifugal. In the course of time this one 
language had ramified into thousands of branches. But the 
tendency is now in the opposite direction. Civilization kills 
out inferior dialects, and cultivated tongues take their places. 
Thus the number of tongues spoken is constantly decreasing. 
In view of these facts, the inquiry as to what language shall 
be the final survivor, or in other words, what will be the lang- 
uage of the future, cannot but be pertinent and interesting. 
Certain it is, that if there ever be a universal language, it will 
be one of those now spoken, and not an artificial one like 
Volapiik, which may do very well for business purposes, but 
never can become the vehicle of a great literature. 

What are the claims of the English language to univers- 
ality ? 

The British Empire and the United States together extend 
over an area of about 8,600,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 314,000,000. So that the sway of the English-speak- 
ing people extends over nearly a quarter of the human race. 
English literature is the greatest in the world. In ease of ac- 
quisition, English compares favorably with any other culti- 
vated language. The importance of a language depends on 
the political importance of those who speak it. Greek, Latin, 
Arabic and Spanish were successively entitled to claim the 
first rank, but as spoken languages they have perished, or 
dwindled into comparative insignificance, with the decreasing 
political importance of the people who speak them. England 
and the United States are at present the greatest political 
powers of the world, and unless all signs fail, the United 
States, at least, must become greater and greater, from a poli- 
tical point of view, as the years roll on. 

While these circumstances are likely to prevent any other 
language from becoming universal, English possesses quali- 
ties calculated to make it the universal language. 

The Anglo-Saxon in Britain drove out the Keltic, and did 
not yield to the tongue of the conquering Danes or Normans. 
In the language of business, English is gradually forcing its 
way into the speech of all other commercial nations. The 
French, notwithstanding their high opinion of the excellence 
of their own language, are constantly borrowing English 
words, even where there seems to be no real necessity for so 
doing. The native idiom could easily have supplied equival- 
ent for wagon, tramway, ticket, and many another English 
word which the French have imported. 

Approximate statistics may be of some service here. At 
the beginning of the present century, French was spoken by 
about 25,000,000 people ; to-day it is the vernacular of about 
40,000,000. German in 1800 was spoken by 27,000,000 ; to-day 
it is spoken by about 57,000,000. English at that time was 
the language of about 15,000,000, while to-day it is used by 
about 100,000,000. The increase of the French is 60 per cent. 
for the whole period; of the German I!o per cent., while of 
the English it is nearly 600 per cent. Professor De Candolle, 
of Geneva, estimates that in 100 years from now English will 
be spoken by 860,000,000 human beings, German by 124,000,- 
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000, and’ French by!96,000,000. The English-speaking races 
occupy, now, one-fourth of the dry land of the earth and own 
nearly two-thirds of the tonnage of the ships. More than 
one half of the letters mailed and carried by the postal service 
of the world are written, mailed, and read by the English- 
speaking population. 

But the mission of the Anglo-Saxon will not be accom- 
plished, when he shall have furnished the world witha uni- 
versal medium for the communication of ideas. He has a 
higher duty to perform. In politics and morals the Anglo- 
Saxon, especially the American Anglo-Saxon, seems destined 
to be the teacher of the world. 





THE CHILD’S MIND. 


Grenzboten, Leipsic, December. 


NDER this title, Professor Preyer has published a work, in 
which he has recorded his observations of the evolution 
of a child's mind in its earliest stages, taking for his study his 
infant son during the first thousand days of his life, and mak- 
ing daily and careful observation of the child’s muscular 
development, manifestation of mental characteristics, utiliza- 
tion of his five senses, his will, his understanding, and finally 
of his first steps in the acquisition of language. The object 
of this elaborate study is, apparently, to ground the whole 
problem of education and training on a purely physiological 
basis. 

Children learn to eat, drink, see and run, before they have 
any scientific knowledge of the procedure involved; and to 
make a good use of their intelligence under the guidance of 
well-meaning but ignorant parents, provided they have op- 
portunity for self-instruction by observation and experience ; 
and while we would by no means disparage the scientific 
pedagogue, we regard the study of the physiology of mind as 
of theoretical, rather than of practical, importance for the 
teacher. 

The author’s mode of treatment of the physiology of lan- 
guage is nevertheless in the highest degree interesting. In 
the first place he has determined, as was already clearly pro- 
pounded by Herbart, that thought goes before words, that 
every child has these unspoken thoughts before he finds lan- 
guage in which to express them, and that the acquisition of 
language, except as signs in which to express pre-existent 
thoughts, is simply impossible. 

These investigations throw a further remarkable light upon 
the science of language; but we will content ourselves with a 
single illustration from Preyers many observations in this 
field. The first words that a child uses, have a general signifi- 
cance. The word “Atta,” for example, was applied by 
Preyer’s child to all possible objects, that is, to the expression 
of the idea involved in the child’s perception of something. 
Similarly the word “fort” (go) was applied to all conditions 
which involved personal movement. 

This peculiarity is manifested in primitive languages also. 
Again the child indicates cold and warm, up and down, too 
much and too little, you and I, with the same words. Prop- 
erly enough, the child grasps these ideas as terminals of 
one and the same row of corresponding ideas. This opposite 
meaning of root words, which Kurt Abel discovered in Egyp- 
tian, extends perhaps to all languages; and it would perhaps 
be not too much to say, that it is a fundamental law of human 
thought and language. But Preyer’s investigations bring us 
no nearer than we were to the solution of the mystery of life. 
“ Childhood,” says he at the close, “teaches man clearly, not 
merely that he is intimately related to the lower animals, but 
that he is sprung from them. In spite of all his achievements 
he gropes ever in vain, in the dark, for the door to another 
world. But the fact of his reflection upon the possibility, in- 
dicates the height to which man has risen above his fellow 
beings. The keytothe comprehension of the great riddle of 
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the connection between these extremes, is furnished in the hist- 
ory of the development of a child’s mind.” 

All that-sounds very well; but a very superficial observation 
of life leaves us confronted with many and inexplicable mys- 
teries. The first wonder is the body itself, a machine of such 
artistic, fine and complicated structure that no artist hand 
dare undertake to duplicate it. A second wonder is the Life. 
The circulation of the fluids is perhaps the least wonderful in 
this connection. Apart from the microscopic fineness and 
delicacy of some of the vessels, one might conceive of the 
machinery as within the possibilities of artistic achievement. 
But how it comes that the nutritious matter conveyed to the 
system undergoes precisely these and no other chemical 
changes ; that one portion of the material is converted into 
blood corpuscles, another part diverted to the repair of nerv- 
ous and muscular cells; that up to a certain age the organs 
increase in size by the addition of fresh cells, and that after 
that age, further increase is arrested, the nutriment being di- 
verted solely to the repair of wastes and maintenance of the 
organs in activity. are problems, before which science is mute. 

A third wonder confronts us in the evolution of the organ- 
‘ism from agerm. Let us picture to ourselves a world-mech- 
anism, already in activity, without speculating on its origin, 
and how shall we by mere mechanical laws explain the evolu- 
tion of man from the germ? How is it that germs of seem- 
ingly quite similar cells develop into such diverse forms, and 
each form true to the parent stock from which the germ is 
derived? The most venturesome suggestion is that the germ 
of man is itself a little man, perfect in every part to the mi- 
nutest convolution of the brain, and capable of enlargement 
by assimilation. 

But this suggestion is rendered superbly ridiculous by the 
fourth wonder, that every living creature gives off germs and 
reproduces its kind from generation to generation. How, 
then, shall we suppose that the primeval germ of man or other 
creature was not merely a perfect man en fefit, but had en- 
folded in it innumerable multitudes of similarly perfect men, 
each enfolded within the other! Every germ has not only the 
power within itself to pursue its prescribed course of devel- 
opment to a perfect organism, but, moreover, of then giving off 
germs which shall follow the same course through countless 
thousands of years. And that this law is subject to modifica- 
tion by conditions of environment, is properly speaking 
another wonder, whether we regard such modification as acci- 
dental or as part of a prescribed course of development. 

The fifth wonder consists in the appearance of mind—of 
consciousness, self-consciousness, sense perceptions, pleasur- 
able and painful sensations, and, finally, of logical, moral and 
zesthetic faculties ; and the development of these faculties so 
intimately associated with the development of the physical 
substance of the brain that the development of the latter 
fosters mental activity, and the exercise of the mind reacts in 
the development of the brain. 

When we now think of the millions of living creatures who 
exist to illustrate these marvels, and afford evidence of their 
perfect adaptation to their needs and conditions, we feel 
constrained to say, that any man who can attribute the ex- 
istence and order of life on earth to blind chance—to law 
without a lawgiver—must lose his senses, if he has any to lose. 
And Blind Chance is the only alternative for those who deny 
the existence of a personal God. 





SPIDERS. 


ARTHUR SOMERSET. 
Longman’s Magazine, London, December. 
OW is it that, though ants and bees have had their pa- 
tient, loving chroniclers, who have devoted years to the 
study of their habitsand peculiarities, spiders have not secured 
an equal amount of attention from lovers of all that is most 
interesting in the animal world? I suppose that the instinc- 
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tive dislike with which most people look upon the spider is 
responsible for this neglect. It certainly cannot be said that 
these creatures have not as many interesting characteristics as 
bees or ants have. 

To begin with, it may be stated that the spider is not an 
insect, though probably nine people out of ten would class it 
under this term. With scorpions and mites, spiders form a 
Class in the Animal Kingdom known as the “ Arachnida.” 
Spiders differ from insects in five minute particulars; their eyes 
are simple instead of compound, they have eight legs instead of 
six, they do not pass through the metamorphoses which are 
characteristic of insects, they have no antenne, and their 
breathing is accomplished by means of organs which combine 
the functions of lungs and gills, instead of by tubes pervading 
their bodies. These points of distinction are sufficient to de- 
termine the fact that it is impossible to class spiders as insects. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the most distinctive 
feature of spider life is the web which most of these creatures 
spin, and which enables them to ensnare insects that would 
otherwise easily evade them. Some spiders prepare no webs, 
but they spin cocoons, so it is incorrect to call them non- 
spinners, as is often done. To this class belong the hunting” 
spiders, which pursue their prey as a cat does a mouse. 

The webs of those spiders which spin snares out of doors, as 
the geometrical garden spider, are formed of two sorts of silk, 
one of which is used for the main cables and the radiating 
threads, the other for the concentric threads. The latter are 
thickly studded with minute globules of a viscous substance, 
which retains the fly, gnat, or moth that may blunder against 
them; while the former are quite dry and harmless. A third 
kind of silk is produced by the busy little spinner, when some 
such large insect as a wasp has become entangled in the web, 
and threatens to break the delicate structure in its struggles. 
This takes the form of an enveloping mass, which is suddenly 
produced, and which effectually prevents any further gyrations 
on the part of the captured insect. The spinning-machine is 
situated under the hinder part of the spider’s body. It takes 
the form of a slight depression, which a close inspection shows 
to consist of six small bodies resembling tubes. Four of these 
contain an immense number of minute openings—as many as 
a thousand can be counted in each—and from every one of 
these openings a viscous fluid issues, which hardens on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. The whole four thousand threads 
are united into one line, which is sometimes so fine, that four 
million twisted together would not have a combined diameter 
greater than that of an ordinary hair from the human head. 
It is impossible to conceive the excessive slenderness of one 
of the four thousand threads which compose suchaline. The 
bare statement that each hasa thickness only one sixteen 
thousand millionth of that of the human hair, does notin 
any way convey the impression of its wonderful fineness. 
The mind can no more grasp the meaning of such figures than 
it can understand the immense distances of which astrono- 
mers talk so glibly. Two miles of silk has been drawn from 
the body of asingle spider, and yet it is calculated that twenty- 
seven large spiders would be required to produce a pound 
weight of the material. 

The strength of spider silk is incredible. Size for size it is 
considerably tougher than a bar of steel. An ordinary spider’s 
thread is capable of bearing a weight of three grains, while a 
steel thread of the same thickness would support less than two. 
A bar of steel one inch in diameter will bear a weight of fifty 
tons, but it is calculated that if a spider’s thread of the same 
size could exist, it would be capable of supporting a weight of 
seventy-four tons; that is tosay, its strength would be half as 
great again as that of steel, or nearly three times that of 
wrought iron. 

No small insect ever escapes from the web of a spider, a fact 
not to be wondered at, when it is considered that an ordinary- 
sized snare may contain as many asa hundred and twenty 
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thousand viscid globules. The spinner is constantly engaged 
in repairing injuries to the web inflicted by wind, stray leaves, 
or captured insects. Once a day the whole snare is submitted 
to rigorous examination, and any broken or loosened threads 
are adjusted. 

There does not seem to be any very definite information as 
to the age which spiders attain. No doubt, however, they live 
for many years. Mr. Jesse tells of two spiders which spun 
their webs in opposite corners of a drawer, and continued to 
occupy them for thirteen years. Though spiders are quarrel- 
some among themselves, there are examples which seem to 
show that they are not indifferent to kindness, 

The young of many kinds of spiders and adults of a few, 
have a habit of allowing themselves to be wafted into the air 
and transported, sometimes for great distances, attached to 
long, loose threads. It has been stated by some naturalists that 
there is a “ gossamer spider” which alone possesses the power 
of doing this, but their idea is an erroneous one. The gen- 
tlest breath of air is sufficient to waft along the insignificant 
weight of a small spider, when attached to so inconceivably 
light a substance as “gossamer” thread. There is no doubt 
that extensive migrations of spiders are carried out by this 
method of travelling. Incredible distances are covered by 
spiders borne upon their aerial webs. The rigging of the 
Beagle, for instance, was once found to be covered with them, 
when fully sixty miles separated the vessel from the nearest 
land. 

Spiders kill their prey by the agency of a poisonous fluid, 
which is secreted ina gland, and which flows at will to the 
extremity of one of the fauces or jaws. Some writers have 
denied the existence of this poisonous substance; but the 
effects which a spider’s bite have been known to have upon a 
human being prove undoubtedly that it is present. 

A curious point with regard to spiders. is the disparity in 
the size of the sexes. The female is almost invariably consid- 
erably larger than the male; indeed, in one species she is 
thirteen hundred times as large as her partner. The male 
spider’s courtship is apt to bea gruesome one, for it is fre- 
quently terminated by his being killed and eaten by his more 
powerful mate. 





THE KEEPERS OF THE HERD OF SWINE. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Nineteenth Century, London, December. 


HAD fondly hoped that Mr. Gladstone and I had come to 

anend of disputation, and that the hatchet of war was 
finally superseded by the calumet, which, as Mr. Gladstone, 
I believe, objects to tobacco, I was quite willing to smoke for 
both. ButI have had, once again, to discover that, whoso 
seeks peace will ensue it, is asomewhat hasty generalization. 
The renowned warrior with whom it is my misfortune to be 
opposed in most things, has dug up the axe, and is on the 
war-path once more. 

When the noise of approaching battle roused me from the 
dreams of peace which occupy my retirement, I was glad to 
observe (since I must fight) that the campaign was to be 
opened upon a new field, When the contest raged over the 
Pentateuchal myth of the Creation, Mr. Gladstone’s manifest 
want of acquaintance with the facts and principles involved 
in the discussion, no less than with the best literature on his 
own side of the subject, gave me the uncomfortable feeling 
that I had my adversary at a disadvantage. The sun of 
science, at my back, wasin his eyes. But on the present oc- 
casion we are happily on an equality. History and Biblical 
criticism are as much or little my vocation, as they are that of 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone takes up his new position in 
the countr y of the Gadarenes. His strategic sense justly 
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leads him to see, that the authority of the teachings of the 
synoptic gospels, touching the nature of the spiritual world, 
turns upon the acceptance or the rejection of the Gadarene 
and other like stories. 

It is exactly because these stories constitute the key-stone 
of the orthodox arch that I originally drew attention to them, 
and in spite of my longing for peace, 1 am truly obliged to 
Mr, Gladstone for compelling me to place my case before the 
public once more. It may be thought that this is a work of 
supererogation, by those who are aware that my essay is 
the subject of attack, ina work so largely circulated as the 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture ; bat the warmest admir- 
ers of Mr. G)adstone will hardly be prepared to maintain, that 
mathematical accuracy in stating the opinions ofan opponent 
is the most prominent feature of his controversial method. 

In referring to the statement of the narrators, that the herd 
of swine perished in consequence of the entrance into them of 
the demons, by the permission,or order, of Jesus of Nazareth, 
I said: “ Everything that I know of law and justice convinces 
me that the wanton destruction of other people’s property is 

a misdemeanor, of evilexample” (/Vineteenth Century, Feb., 
1889, page 172). 

About this point I desire to leave no ambiguity whatever, 
and it follows that if I believed the story, I should have no 
hesitation in applying this judgment to the chief actor in it. 

But if any one will do me the favor to turn to the paper in 
which these passages occur, he will find that a considerable 
part of it is devoted to the exposure of the familiar trick of 
the “ counsel for creeds, ’’ who, when they wish to profit by the 
easily stirred odzum theologicum, are careful to confuse disbe- 
lief in a narrative of a man’s acts, or disapproval of the acts 
as narrated, with disbelieving and vilipending the man him- 
self. Surely no language can be more explicit than that 
which follows. ‘The choice then lies between discrediting 
those who compiled the gospel biographies, and disbelieving 
the Master, whom they, simple souls, sought to honor, by 
preserving such traditions of the exercise of his authority over 
Satan’s invisible world ” (p. 174). ‘‘ After what has been said, 
I do not think that any sensible man, unless he happen to be 
angry, will accuse me of‘ contradicting the Lord and his Apos- 

tles,’ if I reiterate my total disbelief in the whole Gadarene 
story” (p.178). Iam afraid, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone must 
have been very angry, when he charges me with characteriz- 
ing “our Lord”’ as no better than a law-breaker and an evil- 
doer. 

Truly the hatchet is hardly a weapon of precision, but would 
seem to have much more of the character of the boomerang 
which returns to damage the reckless thrower. 

Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the Gadarene swinefolk 
were Hebrews bound by the Mosaic Law (p. 274) and he con- 
ceives that it has not occurred tc me to learn what may be 
said in favor of and against this view. 

That I should be reproved for rapidity of judgment is very 
just, however quaint the situation of Mr. Gladstone as the re- 
prover, may seem to people blessed with a sense of humor. 
Those who took the trouble to study my paper in good faith, 
and not for mere controversial purposes, have a right to 
know, that something more than a hasty glimpse of two or 
three passages of Josephus (even with as many episcopal works 
thrown in) lay at the back of the few paragraphs I devoted to 
the Gadarene story. 

At this point the author entérs into an elaborate investigation of 
the problem of Gadarene nationality and demonstrates that it was 
thoroughly Hellenic in organization, and essentially gentile in popu- 
lation. 

Under these circumstances, only the extreme need of a de- 
spairing “ reconciler,”’ drowning in a sea of adverse facts, can 

explain the catching at such a poor straw as the reckless, 
guess that the swineherds of the “ country of the Gadarenes,” 
were erring Jews doing a little business on their own account. 
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The endeavor to justify the asserted destruction of the swine 
by the analogy. of breaking open a cask of smuggled spirits, 
and wasting its contents on the ground, is curiously unfortu- 
nate. 

In truth the government which permits private persons on 
any pretext (especially pious and patriotic pretexts) to take 
the law into their own hands, fails in the performance of the 
primary duties of all government; while those who set the 
example of such acts, or who approve them, or who fail to 
disapprove them, are doing their best to dissolve civil society. 
They are compassers of illegality and factors of immorality. 


PAPAL TRADITION.—I. PETER. 
ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 





Unitarian Review, Boston, January. 


HE secret tradition of the Roman Church rests on an 

historical foundation. Its starting points are the ‘ mys- 
teries ‘of the Kingdom of Heaven,” which Jesus Christ whis- 
pered “in the ear” of the Apostles, the expounding of “all 
things privately to His disciples.” He said: ‘“ Unto you it is 
giyen to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to 
them it is not given.” “ What I tell you in the darkness, speak 
ye in the light; and what ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon 
the housetops.” “ Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and 
your ears, for they hear; for verily I say unto vou, that many 
Prophets and righteous men desired to see the things which 
ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the things which ye 
hear, and heard them not.” This pearl of tradition was not to 
be buried with the Apostles. None of them would live to see 
the end of the world; yet Christ will remain with the Apostles, 
therefore also with their successors, “unto the end of the 
world.” . 

Tradition has always been connected by the Catholic 
Church with the transmitted assignment of “ the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven” to Peter the Rock Apostle. What have 
we to understand by “the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and has their commission to Peter really taken place ? 

The Kingdom of Heaven or Kingdom of God, the rule of the 
Spirit of God in mankind, had been shut out by the Scribes 
and Pharisees. They did not go in themselves, and forbade 
others to enter. Jesus put an end to this state of things by 
declaring the Kingdom of Heaven to have already come. This 
new preaching made its way slowly ; for ‘the Gospel of the 
Kingdom ” could be promulgated by parables only. Even His 
chosen disciples understood not the deeper meaning of this 
figurative form of speech. Jesus had to explain it to them 
secretly, for He was surrounded by spies. The keeping in 
secret the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, which had 
been imposed on the Apostles, at least for a time, was not 
strictly carried out. For He was betrayed by one of them, 
Judas Iskarioth, ‘“‘ the man from Kerioth.” 

By the witness of the traitor the fact could be proved, that 
Jesus had founded an organization for the secret promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of the universality of the Spirit's presence, 
which had been kept in silence by the Law and the Prophets. 
It was the object of this secret confederation—which stood 
in direct connection with a verbal tradition, a hidden wisdom 
—to undermine the principle of priestly mediation between 
God and man, to set aside the Temple and its ceremonies, not 
understood by the people, and to favor the synagogue, its doc- 
trines and rites. 

Like the Jewish Church, the Christian Church had special 
reason to observe a mysterious silence on the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God, which Jesus had promulgated in its fuller mean- 
ing within the narrow circle of the initiated only. The reasons 
of the one Church for this silence stood in close connection 
with those of the other. 

It has hitherto been asserted that no secret doctrine can be 
proved to have gone over from the Israelite Church to the 
Christian Church. But I regard the secret tradition of Jesus 
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as in essential harmony with the orthodox secret tradition of 
the Hebrews. The secret tradition of Jesus and his parables 
referred tothe Kingdom of Heaven, to thecoming of the King- 
dom of God on earth for the whole of humanity, through the 
medium of the Holy Spirit dwelling in man. They referred 
to the rule of this Spirit-power which prepares men for higher 
developments. This faith, which renders possible the com- 
munion of all men with God, the connection between the vis- 
ible and the invisible world, Jesus has called the “stone” or 
“‘rock ” on which he would build his church. The foundation 
of the Kingdom of God is the Spirit of God. 

Simon, or Simon Bar-Jonah, son of Jonah or John, was the 
Apostle who first recognized Christ, in the spiritual sense, as 
‘‘Sonof the Living God.” For this reason there was given to 
him by Jesus the name of Cephas or Peter, both meaning the 
same thinyg—rock or stone. When Simon said to Jesus, 
‘* Thou art Christ, the Son of the Living God,” Jesus answered, 
« Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in Heaven. 
And I| also say unto thee, thou art Peter and upon this rock 
I will build My Church; and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” That is as if Jesus had said, “ Thou 
hast attained to this knowledge by the Spirit of God within 
you. The doctrine of the indwelling of the Spirit of God in 
mankind is the rock upon which I will build My Church, and 
as thou hast been the first to manifest this internal presence 
of the Spirit, I will call thee ‘ rock,’ or ‘ Peter,’ or ‘Cephas.’”’ 
The “ keys of the Kingdom of Heaven” were the “ keys of 
knowledge,” which Moses and the Prophets, by their keeping 
in secret the doctrine of the Spirit, and the Scribes and Phar- 
isees by their shutting up the Kingdom.of Heaven, had 
taken away from the people. The power to bind and 
loose I explain as the power to acknowledge or not 
man’s spiritual estate, his communion between earth and 
Heaven. Peter, as the first administrator of the Kingdom of 
the Spirit, was to admit into the Church of Christ whosoever 
believed in the presence of the Spirit of God and His power. 
But Peter was to close the door on those unpardonable sinners 
against the Holy Spirit, who attributed all His operations to 
evilspirits. Jesus did not intend to found a specially organized 
congregation or church on earth, absolutely distinguished 
from the Church of Israel. What Jesus recognized was a 
universal priesthood. That, however, does not exclude the 
representation of members of the Church by priests, by Bishops 
or the Pope. In this sense Jesus can have promised the Apos- 
tles, ‘1 am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
According to the text, the latter promise must be referred to 
the Apostles and likewise to their successors. In what sense, 
under what conditions, with what limitations can the promise 
have been made by Jesus to the Apostles? 

This depends on the answer to three questions: Can it be 
proved that Peter, whom Jesus connected with the building 
up of the Kingdom of Heaven, was ever in Rome? Did the 
Primacy of the Roman Bishop exist before the end of the 
Apostolic age? Was this Primacy based, not only on Rome’s 
political position as the world’s city, but also and particularly 
on the Bishop of Rome’s position as successor of Peter, and 
as the first among the initiated in the secret doctrine of tra- 
dition ? 

I maintain that Peter’s presence in Rome is not only a 
probability, but a positive fact. That there, or elsewhere, as 
the head of a secret society, he entrusted the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven to a select body of initiated, forming an 
organization similar to the secret Apostolic College which 
Christ himself had founded. Peter can certainly not have 
been a Bishop of Rome, but only the president of the presby- 
terial college of the aboriginal Christian community in that 
city. As such president, he must have been the highest rep- 
resentative of the Christian Church's secret tradition of the 
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mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, and, therefore, the chief 
representative of that new and holy priesthood—the universal 
priesthood of mankind through the indwelling Spirit. In 
this sense alone, in the absence of his Divine Master, he was 
the High Priest of the Kingdom of Heaven, the Bishop of the 
souls of men, the Vicar of Christ. Jesus cannot have in any 
way connected the power of the keys which he bestowed on 
Peter with a monarchical Episcopate formed in analogy to the 
Jewish High Priesthood. You may call the successors of Peter 
Popes, if you please. Their name is of no consequence, but 
they were to be the guardians of a holy tradition. Under pecul- 
iar circumstances the tradition of the Christian Church was 
essentially a secret tradition; and since the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven cannot possibly have been buried with 
Peter, the Pope for the time being has an historical right to 
regard himself as “ the tradition.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE PIGMIES OF THE GREAT AFRICAN FOREST. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 


Scribner's Magazine, New York, Fanuary. 


E are first indebted to Herodotus for the discovery of the 

pigmies, and, secondly, to Andrew Battel, of Leigh. 
Then Moffat and Livingstone introduced us to the Bushmen 
of South Africa. But the earliest knowledge of the pigmies 
of central Equatorial Africa was given us by Schweinfurth 
and Piaggia, who had travelled to Niam-Niam and Monbutta 
land, which countries are situated on the northern edge of 
the Great Forest. In my journey down the Congo in 1876and 
1877, we heard of the Watwa or Batwa dwarfs on the southern 
edge of the forest region, and we captured one specimen. 
Later in 1881 and 1882,I heard of the Batwa again, from 
natives who were evidently familiar with them; and in our 
journey for the relief and rescue of Emin Pasha we travelled 
through the centre of the region inhabited by the Wambutti 
dwarfs, during which we captured about fifty of them, of 
various ages and of both sexes. 

As we journeyed nearly 1,700 miles through the forest in 
our marches to and fro, we came across a particular section of 
the forest region situated between the Ihuru and Ituri rivers 
—about 30,000 square miles in extent—which simply swarms 
with the pigmies. 

Many centuries before the Asiatics came to lower Egypt, 
the ancestors of the pigmies must have occupied the Delta of 
the Nile, possibly while the cave-men inhabited Britain and 
western Europe. In the time when the Nassamonian ex- 
plorers were captured by the pigmies, the little people were 
established in large communities on the banks of the Niger, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Timbuctoo, Within the 
memory of the oldest herdsmen living in Unyoro, they were 
located on Lake Albert, near the equator. In prehistoric 
times, therefore, much anterior to the building of the pyra- 
mids—probably twenty or thirty centuries—the ancestors of 
the pigmies were in much more comfortable circumstances 
than their wild progeny are to-day, within the recesses of the 
sappy woods of the rainy zone of Africa. Thus, there has 
been a degradation among them, in fact, though not to any 
great extent, from a former happier state. 

The dwarfs—like ordinary humanity—vary considerably in 
height. We have measured a few who were only thirty-three 
inches high, and the tallest of the unadulterated specimens 
that we met would not exceed four feet, four inches. As they 
advanced toward us through the camp, we often thought that 
the scouts had captured a lot of children only; but a nearer 
view would show full-grown women with well-developed 
breasts, who had evidently experienced the troubles of mater- 
nity, or adult males, well advanced beyond the twenties, The 
Zanzibari boys of fourteen and fifteen years would often range 
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themselves alongside of the men to measure themselves, and 
would manifest by loud laughter their pleasure at the discov- 
ery that there were fathers of families in existence not so tall 
as they. 

We had heard reports that the pigmy warriors were dis- 
tinguished for the length of their beards, but I saw only 
one who could be said to havea beard. Their bodies, how- 
ever, were covered with a brown fell long enough to be easily 
seized with the fingers. 

Although the pigmies stoutly deny that they are cannibals, 
there is not the slightest doubt in my mind that a slain foe 
would be eaten. They themselves neither hoe, plant or man- 
ufacture. Their arms and ornaments are evidently obtained 
from the agricultural aborigines in exchange for the produce 
of the forest, such as honey, furs of monkey and baboon, an- 
telope and leopard skins and feathers, especially the red tail 
feathers of the gray parrot, and for the dried meat of such 
animals as they trapped or speared. Their weapons consist 
of a small barbed spear, a short bow with a quiver full of 
wooden or iron-pointed arrows, a dagger, and a small handy, 
double-edged knife, attached by a string above the elbow of 
the left arm. The wooden arrows are of the thickness of a 
lead pencil, fined toa long, fine point, which is ringed with 
small cuts for three inches fromtheend. These cuts serve to 
retain a poison with which the arrows are smeared. This 
poison is of avirulent kind. All who were wounded by the 
arrows tipped with it, after terrible suffering from tetanus, 
developed such dreadful gangrenous tumors as to incapaci- 
tate them for duty for long periods, or to wreck their constitu- 
tions so completely by blood-poisoning, that their lives became 
a burden to them. 

Among the pigmies there are two distinct types, differing 
widely from one another. One is a clear light-bronze in color, 
the other is much darker, almost black. The former is dis- 
tinguished by an open look—the eyes are far apart, large, 
protuberant, and of a brilliant, flashing, limpid black, remind- 
ing one of the eyes of gazelles; the skin on the face of youth 
has the sheen of old yellow ivory, that on the body is of a 
sober light brown. The darker race are distinguished for 
great prognathy of jaw, tapering at the chin almost to a point; 
the eyes are deeply set and close together ; the nasal bridge 
greatly sunken. They have narrow, retreating foreheads, pro- 
jecting lips, the skin of the body is rough, and the fell is very 
marked. But both types are specially distinguished for their 
small delicate hands, taper fingers, and narrow, highly arched 
feet. 

How many ages have elapsed since those dwarfed human 
beings made their homes in this vast forest of Equatorial 
Africa, no one can say with any approach to certainty. We 
know that they were there before Herodotus visited Egypt, 
even before Homer recited his marvellous poems. We may 
venture to assert that they were not far off when Rameses, 
1500 B.C., conquered upper Nubia—that is, thirty-five cen- 
turies ago. They might have remained buried in this gloomy 
region as many centuries yet, had not the railway and the 
press been invented. 





STUDIES IN CHARACTER : 
(Dr. Kocn) 

New Review, London, December. 
OBERT KOCH was born at Klausthal on the Western 
or Hanover slope of the Hartz mountains, December 11, 
1843. His father, the scientific superintendent of a Govern- 
ment mine, had the boy educated at the Gymnasium, or 
superior grammar school of the place, which, in 1862, was ex- 
changed for Géttingen and the study of medicine. Both at 
the Grammar School and the University young Koch was a 
patient student rather than a quick ora brilliant one. Hav- 
ing acquired an early taste for reading in those lonely Klaus- 
thal mountains, where the winter is severe, and the out-door 
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sport very much restricted for six months in the year, he 
came to Géttingen, well prepared for his task by knowledge 
already amassed, and habits of thoughtful industry fostered 
by a careful and intelligent parent. Nor were the mining 
associations of his early years thrown away upon the medita- 
tive youth. Here, in the chemical laboratories, he learnt the 
elements of chemistry, the higher grades of which he was 
subsequently destined to turn to such good account. In con- 
formity with the racial genius of the country, and more par- 
ticularly of the province to which he belonged, he formed the 
habit of untiring application, even before he left school. Like 
many a German household, where every day brings its allotted 
work, and every evening the gratifying sense of duty thor- 
oughly fulfilled, the quiet ménage at Klausthal reared a boy 
whose heart was in his books, and who cared little for any- 
thing else. 

German scientific distinction in these latter days largely 
arises from the dominant tendencies of modern research, being 
peculiarly at one with the best intellectual qualities of the 
race. Specialist work, which has become the immediate exi- 
gency of the times, is a line wholly congenial to the Teutonic 
mind. There was little excitement in Robert Koch as he 
passed for the first time the rickety gate of the mean-looking 
university buildings at Géttingen, aged nineteen, but there 
was a profound addiction to detail, and a rare capacity for 
unravelling it by close observation from surrounding phe- 
nomena. Apart from the boy’s unusual power of persistent 
work, there was no very visible prospect of anything beyond a 
useful, unpretending life, such as falls to the lot of thousands 
of similarly situated young men. 

But the Fates, who had been propitious in giving him a 
robust understanding, proved equally beneficent in providing 
an excellent teacher. At G6ttingen he had the good fortune 
to fall in with a professor who, in the first term he attended 
ectures, gave his studies the direction they never left until 
the great consummation of a few weeks ago. From the very 
outset there was no groping in the dark, no vain-spent hours, 
the bane of many an inquisitive mind. He had a goal plainly 
pointed out to him, and he was the man to tread the laborious 
way to lead upto it. Professor Hente, who taught anatomy 
and physiology in the Alma Géttingensis, was perhaps the 
first to accentuate in his books and lectures the probability of 
infectious disease arising from the spread of microscopic 
organisms. The seed fell Upon grateful soil. Koch was con- 
vinced that investigations in this field would eventually 
mature a valuable result,and pursued his task persistently and 
unintermittedly. 

After practising his art for a year at a great Hamburg hos- 
pital, he settled in a small town of his native province, whence 
he soon migrated to another town in primitive Posen, where 
a doctor was wanted and few would care to seek the post. On 
many a Polish winter night, jolting ina Polish rural car, along 
a Polish country road, the indefatigable man would drive 
about to look after a coughing child or an expiring boor, 
having previously torn himself away from his books to render 
what assistance he could and earn what little fee he might. 
A serious, unostentatious and dutiful man throughout, he, in 
this and in every other part of his career, commanded the 
respect of his fellow citizens without, however, eliciting any 
ardent feelings in his behalf. 

In 1876, ten years after he had quitted the university, Koch 
took the first step toward publishing the results of his per- 
sistent enquiries. He had kept his discoveries to himself 
until Professor Ferdinand Cohn of Breslau University, a well- 
known botanist, published a paper on the bacteriological 
origin of the murrain disease. Koch called on him and in- 
formed him of his own investigations as to the origin and 
spread of murrain. Koch was invited to demonstrate his 
method and results before a chosen circle of colleagues. 
His ingenious idea of dyeing the infected part to render the 
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bacilli distinguishable was eminently successful, and at the 
termination of his third lecture there was a storm of applause. 

The professional sportsman who had ferreted out the bacilli 
in their lair, was not the sort of individual to sit down con- 
tentedly before the den, and let the savage occupants carry 
on their ravages unmolested inside; but to destroy the bacilli 
zn sttu, without destroying the patient, was no easy task, the 
smallest and most imperfect organism presenting an incom- 
parably greater power of resistance to all manner of venomous 
matter than the human form. Methodical in everything, 
Koch had no sooner established this fact than he turned his 
efforts to the dislodgment of this untoward visitor. In a San- 
itary Council Memoir, issued in 1886, he avowed his failure to 
kill; in the memorable statement just inserted in the Berlin 
Medical Gazette, he proclaims his triumph as regards ejection. 
The medicine he instils causes infected parts to corrode and 
quit the body; the enemy is removed along with the debris it 
produced. 

Having obtained his glorious results by long methodical 
application rather than brilliant thought, and having won the 
laurel in the unpretending path of a very ordinary career, Dr. 
Koch is considered a truly national hero, and praised accord- 
ingly on all hands. 





A WHIFF OF TOBACCO. 
PHILIP KENT. 


Gentleman's Magazine, London, December. 

OUR hundred years ago a boat’s crew dispatched by 
Columbus to explore the island of Guahani saw some of 
the islanders “carrying small fredrands, the smoke of which 
they from time to time inhaled.” Much amazed, the sailors 
returned to give their captain the first recorded tidings of a 
practice which has since overspread the world—enslaved it, 

says the Anti-Tobacco League, and weeps. 

Note that the word “tobacco” is a gross misnomer... The 
Guahanitans dubbed the plant itself cohzba, reserving the 
word “tabacca” for the little “firebrands” which so greatly 
astonished Columbus’s men. 

Nearly fifty years after Columbus's visit to Guahani—which 
he rechristened San Salvador—Jacques Cartier sailed from 
St. Malo to explore the coast of Newfoundland. His story of 
his expedition, including a voyage up the river St, Lawrence, 
contains the following description of how the North American 
natives smoked tobacco: “ The Indians have a certain herb 
of which they lay up a store every summer, having first dried 
itin the sun. It is used only by the men. They always carry 
some of it in a small bag hanging from their necks. In this 
bag they also keep a hollow tube of wood or stone. Before 
using the herb they pound it to powder, which they cram into 
one end of the tube and plug it with red-hot charcoal. They 


then suck at the other end till they have filled themselves so, 


full of smoke that it oozes from their mouths and noses like 
smoke from the flue of a chimney. They say the habit is 
most wholesome. But when we tried to use this smoke we 
found it bit our tongues like red pepper.” From these ac- 
counts we gather that the Canadian Indians smoked the 
humble pipe in 1535, while the Guahanitans had risen to the 
lordly cigar half a century earlier. 

After 1535 we hear little or nothing of tobacco till 1559. In 
that year a Spanish settler in South America, Hernandez de 
Toledo by name, shipped some tobacco-plants to Jean Nicot, 
French Ambassador at the Court of Lisbon. Nicot presented 
some of them to Catherine de Medicis, the widowed mother 
of his sovereign, Francis II]. The exotic took her fancy— 
in the shape of snuff or ¢adac en Poudre as ’twas first termed ; 
afterwards and still, ¢asac a4 priser. Surely “ snuff,” from the 
verb “to sniff,” seems a less roundabout expression! 

Queen Catherine’s passion for snuff procured its father-herb 
the proud title of Herde de la Reine. This, however, it soon 
lost, to be known as Nicotiana among the learned, and as 
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tobacco, tabac, tabak, tabacco, tabaco and tombek? in the common 
speech of England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Turkey. 

On first gaining a footing in the Old World, tobacco was 
deemed one of the wonders of the New, credited with magic 
virtues and greeted with a chorus of enthusiastic praise. We 
read that in 1589 the Pope’s Nuncio, Cardinal Santa Croce, 
returned from the Court of Lisbon to Rome with a packet of 
tobacco in his portmanteau. This event some poet of the 
age chronicled in the following high-flown strain: 


Herb of undying fame, 
Which hither first with Santa Croce came, 
When he, his time of nunciature expired, 
Back from the court of Portugal retired, 
E’en as his predecessor, great and good 
From Palestine brought back the Holy Rood. 


Truly the fondest fanatic among fumologists might feel 
slightly staggered by that comparison. We only cite it to 
show, to what a pitch of audacity a poetaster could soar, in 
praise of the weed which had found such favor with the rulers 
of the earth. 

About this epoch (1589) Sir Walter Raleigh might have 
been seen “snatching a fearful joy” from the genuine Vir- 
ginia of his own importing in the green arbor of his home 
near Youghal. Nay, according to the well-known anecdote, 
he was so seen by his housemaid, who like a brave,kind-hearted 
lass darted off for a pail of water to put him out. The girl 
evidently had no notion of men making chimneys of their 
mouths. Neither had her future royal master, King James, 
by the light of whose subsequent proceedings that pail of 
water may be regarded as emblematically foreshadowing the 
deluge of monarchical denunciation, about to overwhelm the 
seductive weed. The storm began when inthe second year of 
his reign, the meddlesome monarch laid a prohibitory tax on 
the consumption of tobacco within his realms. In 1619 James 
followed up his arbitrary check upon the liberty of the subject 
—to smoke—by forbidding any Virginia planter to grow more 
than a hundred-weight of the baneful weed. Meantime his 
celebrated ‘‘ Counterblaste ” may be deemed a kind of com- 
mentary on these more practical measures. 

Meantime other crowned heads—some triple-crowned— 
were veering round to King James's views. In 1624 Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. launched a Bull of Excommunication against all who 
took snuff in church. Ten years later the Tzar of Russia, at 
the dictation of his clergy, forbade his subjects to smoke, un- 
der pain of forfeiting their noses. In 1634 Sultan Amarath 
raised smoking to the dignity of a capital crime. In 1661 the 
authorities of Berne published a revised edition of the Deca- 


logue in which they sandwiched a brand new commandment, 
“Thou shalt not smoke,” between the seventh and eighth. 

Volumes might be written on the vicissitudes of tobacco. 
One of the most striking is Tzar Peter's reversal of the to- 
bacco policy of his priest-ridden successor. Finding himself 
short of cash during his sojourn in London in 1698, he ac- 
cepted a loan from the city merchants, on the express under- 
standing that he should remove the embargo which excluded 
tobacco from his dominions. He more than kept his word. He, 
so to speak, cut off his subjects’ beards with one hand, while he 
forced a pipe into their mouths with the other. “ Smoke and 
shave, or die” was the despotic order of the day. 

Whatever the success of the Tzar Peter's method of creating 
a nation of smokers, Sultan Amarath signally failed in his en- 
deavor to put out his people’s pipes. A similar fate attended 
King James’s “‘ Counterblaste,” and the long series of diatribes 
against tobacco of which his was the forerunner. They have all 
ended insmoke. One of the least irrational of them—and by far 
the most amusing—is that which Balzac tacked to the tail of 
his “‘Treatise on modern Stimulants.” But, alas, even his ingen- 
ious invective shows the risk of prophesying, unless you know. 
In the course of it, he solemnly foretells the impending down- 
fall of the German race through excessive smoking. Bismarck 
and the Franco-German war are sad reflections on Balzac’s 
prediction, or his settled conviction that smoking infallibly 
stupefies the brain. Nicotine is unquestionably poisonous, 
but smoking we are inclined to deem as slow a poison as Vol- 
taire’s proverbial black coffee. 
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REQUISITES FOR OLD AGE. 
ALFRED SCHOFIELD, M. D. 
Good Words, London, December. 
N easy conscience, a merry heart, and a contented mind 
are three requisites for old age, and they are the assured 
possessions and birthright of true Christians. The con- 
science, calm in the Divine assurance of sin forgiven ; the heart 
rejoicing in His love and in the luxury of shedding the sun- 
shine, or rather the reflection of that unselfish love, on all 
around ; and the mind not only contented, but overfilled with 
the contemplation of the glories “ behind the veil,” so soon 
and softly to be lifted. It may be contended that such a pic- 
ture does not describe the average aged Christian. Possibly 
not; but is there anything incongruous or exaggerated in it ? 
No! the incongruity is in ourselves, who live so far below the 
privileges, the joys, and the peace that are the rightful posses- 
sions of all who know the meaning of real personal religion. 
Listen to that master singer whose voice was not long since 
hushed on earth: 


‘* Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be 
The last of life, from which the first was made : 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God ; see all, nor be afraid.’” 


It is pleasing to note that among the 800 to whom we have 
so frequently referred, selected from all classes of society, one 
of the most interesting and cheering facts observed is not 
only how frequently persons attain to the age of 100, but that 
those who do so are commonly cheerful and happy, without 
malady, enjoying the evening shade of life and tlre tranquillity 
that accompanies it; and that they, in most instances, pass 
away in perfect calm, without a struggle, realizing in a re- 
markabie way the words of Dr. Elliotson: 

‘* Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ! 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 


Unfortunately this idyllic close is not always realized. The 
old man is sometimes querulous, cross, selfish, repining, hard 
to please, and hard to live with. “ Peu de gens,” said a famous 
Frenchman, “ savent étre vieux.” 


Books. 


MY NOTE-B8OOK. Fragmentary Studies in Theology and Subjects 
adjacent thereto by Austin Phelps, D.D., LL.D. With a portrait. 
I2mo, pp. 324. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 18ar. 


(This is a posthumous publication. The author, as we are informed in a Note 
by his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, died immediately after 
hearing read a letter from his publishers acknowledging the receipt of the 
maniscript. It is unfortunate that he did not live to correct the proofs, since, 
doubtless, he would have amended some obscure passages which appear to ex- 
press precisely the opposite of what he intended,and would not have permitted 
some propositions in one part of the book to be directly contradicted by some in 
another part. He tells us that the volume is literally what its title indicates, 
the contents being a selection from the accumulated memorandums of forty 
years. This tact, of course, makes the work disjointed and lacking in unity. 
Its disjointed appearance is increased by the author’s style, which consists of a 
succession of short sentences with very few conjunctive hinges to connect 
them into paragraphs. Mr. Phelps was evidently not unaware of the lack of 
connection in his work. But he justifies that lack in his Preface by asserting 
that “‘ by far the major portion of every man’s thinking is fragmentary,*’ and 
that ‘‘ the best thinking of some men is so.’”” An attemptis made to give a sys- 
tematic character to the volume by dividing the matter into twelve chapters, 
three of which are headed *“* Fragmentary Studies in Theology,’’ and the re- 
mainder ‘‘ The Personality of a Preacher”; ‘* The Materials of Sermons”; 
** Methods and Adjuncts of the Pulpit’; ‘* Conscience and Its Allies” ; ‘‘ Our 
Sacred Books’; *‘ Theistic and Christian Types of Religious Life*’; ‘‘ The 
Future of Christianity * ; ‘* Methodism—Its Work and Way’; ‘* Miscellaneous 
Topics.’’ Each chapter is divided into numbered paragraphs of about equal 
length. Not infrequently, however, it is difficult to discover why paragraphs 
should have been put in the chapter in which they appear rather than in some 
of the other chapters. A fair idea of the book can be given by selecting para- 
graphs at,random and numbering those selected, after the plan followed by the 
author.] 

1. Character thrives on nothing but truth. The true and the good 
are one thing. Mind has no natural affinities with falsehood. A false 
idea, honestly held and lived, is to the moral nature what a cancer is 
to the human body. It is an absolutely foreign and malignant growth. 
Pure blood never creates it. Like a cancerous humor, its tentacles 
strike from the surface to the vitals. 


2. A knowledge of Christ is no man's moral right. It is a gift of God 
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to the undeserving. It is of grace and grace only. The perdition of 
men who leave this world in ignorance of a Redeemer and unforgiven 
is not their misfortune ; it is the penalty of their sins. They came into 
the world subjects of an equitable probation; they leave the world 
subjects of an equitable condemnation. 

3. One of the marvels of God’s condescension is that He accepts 
imperfect service so cordially. 
tempt. 


He has no mental reservations of con- 
He deigns to be pleased with any work that represents the 
best of a man’s aspirations. In His scale of judgment, desire rather 
than achievement is the measure of success. Angels catch their idea 
of the Christian pulpit from the mirror of his generosity. 

4. The spiritual experiences of pastors in the act of preaching are 
often suggestive of supernatural guidance. The phenomenon of spon- 
taneous generation of thought in extemporaneous discourse is well 
known. In the pulpit it is often accompanied with such an overpow- 
ering consciousness of mental illumination, that the preacher cannot 
reasonably accept it as due only to the ordinary laws of the oratorical 
instinct. A more philosophical account of it attributes it to super- 
human suggestion. 

5. The absorption of a minister’s time and mental force in other 
avocations than those of his own profession isan immense drawback 
to clerical usefulness. The late Rev. President Nott of Union College 
did a valuable service, doubtless to the economics of his time, by the 
invention of an improved pattern of stoves. The Rev. Dr. Morse, 
of Charlestown, did a service more valuable to popular intelligence by 
the construction of a Geography for use in public schools. But to one 
looking back from this date, it appears that both these eminent preach- 
ers would have performed a superior life’s work, if they had left such 
forms of service to their secular contemporaries, and had concentrated 
their own exertions upon their spiritual vocation. 

6. The principle of the education of the moral sense is often illus- 
trated in modern experience. The Rev. John Newton was converted 
to spiritual Christianity before he had abandoned the slave-trade. He 
says that on his last voyage to the African coast for a cargo of negroes 
he ‘‘experienced sweeter and more frequent hours of Divine Com- 
munion than he had ever before known.’’ Again he writes of his infa- 
mous occupation: ‘‘ No other emp!oyment affords greater advantages 
for promoting the life of God in the soul, especially to one who has 
command of aship!”’ This is the testimony of a slave-trader. Yet 
the piety of John Newton in the record is scarcely more questionable 
than that of St. Paul. 

7. A fact not often estimated at its full worth in our torecast of the 
world’s future is, that, in its Biblical representations, the law of prayer 
has acertain supremacy over other laws concerned in human destiny. 
Within certain limits sovereignty is assigned to mind over matter. 
Fixed laws of Nature certainly have been suspended at the bidding of 
believing prayer. More than once the grave has given up the dead at 
its imperial command. 
when we affirm that never, under any possible contingencies, can such 
an obeisance of natural to moral law take place again 

8. Methodism—whatever it may be now—wasatits birth an intrepid 
and exasperated revolt from the secularized corruption of Christianity. 
Wesley had no prolonged self-conflict about it, as Luther had respect- 
ing the degeneracy of Rome. He had no more doubts than he had of 
the hour and the minute of his own conversion. That event occurred, 
as he tells us with artless assurance, ‘‘ at a quarter before nine o’clock 
on the evening of Wednesday, May 24, 1783.”’ 

g. Men are often *‘ unlucky” through a neglect of their ante-natal 
history. They do not inquire what is the vocation which the blood 
runsto. No mancan fit himself for conspicuous success in an em- 
ployment to which he has no proclivities inherited. A man must be 
born to something to make a great success of anything. 


We assume more than we know, therefore, 





LIFE. By M. J. Savage. 


{The vast majority of Christendom 
that human development is an inspired and assisted development; 
the results of progress once gained have been constantly gathered up into 
sacred institutions, a sacred literature and a church visibly representing 
on earth, though in differing degrees of perfection, a Kingdom of God; 
and that through the agency of an ever present Divine Spirit and the com- 
munication of an organic spiritual life, successive generations of individuals 
have been incorporated into that kingdom. Mr. Savage regards human prog- 
ress as a purely natural and secular evolution. Noconsciously directed Divine 
influences reach man from without. Even the organic accumulations repre- 
sented by the Bible and the Church are the object of constant attack or depre- 
ciation. Of human development asan unassisted struggle of humanity toward 
an ideal which lies simply in its own nature, Mr. Savage, with his great 
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and of Christian thinkers believe 
that 
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lectual sympathies and his ardent though somewhat superficial enthusiasms, 


has given, in this annual volume from his sermons to the Boston Church of the 
Unity, an eloquent exposition. } 


What then is life? If we trace it from its lowest manifestations to 
its highest it is nothing less and nothing else than a part of the In- 
finite Life ; for that which you see in a flower, ina star, is that also 
which you see in the Man of Galilee, in the brain of Shakespeare—the 
one life from lowest to highest, and not yet through, only ‘‘ ex route’’ 
—to where? This life is only the manifestation as the years go by, 
outblossomings everywhere—of that life which is God—the mystery 
and yet the explanation of all things. Life has and can have no 
proper origin. It is indistinguishable from God—Our Father, and is 
eternal. In man this life has reached the highest manifestation of 
which we know. Man is, first of all, animal. His power of thought, 
of anticipation, of affection ‘and even of a kind of rudimentary 
morality, he has in common with animals. In the possession ot 
morality in its higher sense, of conscious personality, of a capacity 
for the ideal, for the sense of sin and for the embodiment of all these 
in language, humanity emerges from the animal into a higher sphere 
of being, which in justice, in reverence and in worship opens the 
vista of a limitless progress. But with life itself as eternal, no theory 
of its origin is needed, and the postulate of creation, besides its incon- 
ceivability and the lack of one single fact of observation to support it, 
becomes superfluous. Its derivation from antecedent life through 
successively evolving forms meets all the facts and analogies of exist- 
ence. The process in which by natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest, brain rules muscle; beauty, ugliness; purity, sensuality; and 
sacrifice, selfishness; presents a result of continually ascending qualities 
and character which justifies the method. The reverse would mean 
universal stultification and a world of horror, if not of chaos. 

But from life’s evolving process, as sensitive, the possibility of pain 
is inseparable, and as against the universe, no individual existence can 
claim any specific amount or duration of existence or of happiness as 
itsdue. Besides being preventive and guardian in its character, the 
total amount of pain, especially in the lower forms of existence, is 
enormously exaggerated. Animals do not suffer in anticipation, and 
their mutual destruction involves less suffering, and their brief. indi- 
vidual life a larger total amount of happiness than any other economy 
conceivable by us. In man, notably, happiness is the prevailing fact, 
and it is best for all that the larger intelligence, even the greater force 
as well as the higher character, should rule the lower. Law is infinitely 
preferable to chaos, and prayer is real, and is the wise adjustment of 
the individual to eternal conditions. From the overweight of man’s 
physical nature and passions, from his ignorance of the laws of life, 
and from his unwillingness to trust the higher elements of his being, 
result moral evil and individual failure. It is not the origin of evil, 
but the origin of good, which presents the really difficult problem. 
The consciousness or conscience of both are born together and are in- 
separable. It is only by his increasing intelligence and trust in the 
higher laws of his being that man can gain control over passion, the 
right use of all his powers, and good take the place of evil. 

Morality cannot be imposed. Conscience is the everlasting witness 
to the fact of obligation, but right is to be determined like everything 
else from the results of human experience. The discovery of the in- 
ternal, constituent law of things and its substitution for the external 
authority of Pope or Czar or Bible makes this the turning age in the 
whole history of the world. The final fact is, that life or duration, or 
its content as happiness, is the one final standard of right. The only 
possible wrong is against the life of man, of social order, of a church, 
a State or the world. The only sacrifice approved by morality is of 
the lower to the higher form of the one life. 

We have reached the point that the great profound thinkers of the 
world are agreed that there is no God and never has been, outside of 
things at all ; that God is the life, the force, the power in and through 
things, and no more outside of things than my soul is outside of my 
body. All the religions of the world, including our own Christianity, 
are equally outgrowths of the religious yearnings and need of human 
hearts, and the striving to find out the nature of God and our rela- 
tions to him. 


THE STORY OF MY HOUSE. By George H. Ellwanger, with 
Frontispiece etched by Sidney L. Smith. 16mo, pp. 286. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1891. 

[Such a house as a lover of nature and of books, who has some knowledge of 
art and a poetical vein in his system, would like to build, is here depicted’ by 

Mr. Ellwanger. Architects will search in vain for plans in the daintily 
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made. little volume, and those who are careful about the cost, will never 
think of putting this fantasy in tangible shape. The author is a follower 
andWisciple of Mr. O. B. Bunce, who in “*My House’’ declared that his con- 
ception was neither ‘‘a fine house nor a costly house, nor what people call an 
elegant house.”’ But Mr, Bunce was more practical than his successor, who dis- 
courses far more of Oriental rugs and tapestries, of what can be seen and heard 
from his study windows, of his indoor garden, and especially of the books that 
he loves, than of stone and mortar, of mason or carpenter. Mr. Ellwanger’s 
reading has apparently not been very extensive, but has been of old folios and 
out of the way authors, many of whom have been forgotten, but who neverthe- 
less have much worth preserving. To these, under the fheading ‘* Magicians of 
the Shelves,’* two of his fourteen chapters are devoted.] 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 

Valuable as a well-chosen collection of porcelains is a well-chosen 
collection of rugs. While neither may be dispensed with as art ob- 
jects, and both afford a constant delight to the eye and the sense of 
the beautiful, it may be said that textiles have the advantage over 
porcelains that they cannot break, and that they combine utility with 
equal charm and more extended color. It is, withal, a satisfaction to 
know that every footfall upon their luxurious pile, and-every beam of 
sunlight that streams upon them, only serves to increase their value 
and heighten their beauty. 

Could the history of an old rug be traced, what a tale might it not 
unfold !—the Adventures of a Guinea were nothing in comparison. 
Venerable before it was secured by the itinerant collector in some re- 
mote province, how many vicissitudes and changes has it not passed 
through! Lashed to the backs of patient dromedaries goaded by the 
spears of fierce dragomen ; borne under the heat of a tropical sun amid 
the toilsome march of the caravan; and escaping the rapine of 
plundering tribes, it arrived at the great marts of the East. Here, un- 
strapped from the bale, it passed to the bazaars or the vast warerooms 
of the merchantmen. There, perchance, its lovely sheen caught the 
eye of a calculating middleman, who purchased the bale to secure the 
prize, passing it in turn toa third. Or, while ransacking the treasures 
of a Stamboul bazaar it was, perhaps, admired by a rich profligate— 
a bauble for a new-found flame. Or, did it figure in the collection of 


some noted connotsseur, whose effects, on his demise, passed into un- 

conversant or indifferent hands? Youth and beauty may have reposed 

upon it, and old age admired its bewitching hues. It may have over- 

heard many a lover's tale ; it may once have graced a pasha’s wall. 
THE IDEAL HAVEN. 


While silence is pre-eminently golden in the study, the study, never- 
theless, should be more than ‘‘ a chamber deaf to noise.” Situated away 
from disturbing household sounds, it should also be withdrawn from 
ready access on the part of all intruders. It shonld be a ‘‘ den”’ in 
the literal sense of the word—a covert, a haven. Not that it should 
necessarily be below ground, but the way leading to it should be 
difficult to find ; and like the fox’s den, it should be provided withtwo 
entrances or means of escape, the more readily to baffle pursuers. 

In how many houses, even those which are supposed to have been 
most carefully planned, are not the library and. study placed in close 
proximity to the front entrance, where anything like continuous repose 
is as far removed as the constellation of Orion, and where the volume 
with which one endeavors to be engaged is forever chafed by the 
friction of passing inmates! Apart from mere noise, the discom- 
fort of a library or study so situated is always great, from the facility 
it offers to the wiles of innumerable outside forces. It is neces- 
sarily unpleasant to have certain visitors thrust unceremoniously upon 
one. You cannot tell by the mere ring of the bell whether it is A, 
B, or C who has come to honor you with his presence—to bore or to 
charm ; and without at every announcement making a sudden dive at 
the risk of being seen or heard, you are liable to be chambered for an 
hour with the very person you may most desire to avoid. Thoreau 
often waited for the Visitor who never comes ; many of us must wait 
for the visitor who never goes. 


FROGS. 


With the late spring comes my first green bullfrog ‘‘ whom the 
Muses have ordained to sing for aye.” Again I hear his grand 
diapason, just as I heard it last year and every year before, as long as I 
can remember. He is invariably the iatest of the spring choristers, 
and at once his magnificent 4asso completes the vernal pastoral. I 
wish I might obtain the recipe of his spring bitters. Is it water- 
cresses or water-plantain? It is evident he grows younger with ad- 
vancing years. ‘‘ The croaking of frogs,’’ said Martin Luther, 
‘* edifies nothing ; it is mere sophistry and fruitless.” But unlike the 
frog, Luther did not relish a Diet of Worms; and I am not sure that 
the woodcuts of the old reformer do not resemble the head of my friend 
of the swamp, whose melody floats so serenely through the summer 
dusks. Horace, generally correct, was wrong with respect to the frog: 

Ranzque palustres 
Avertunt somnos. 

The frog’s is a somnolent voice, if heard at a proper distance. One 
should not expect harmony from wind instruments, in the first row of 
the orchestra chairs. If one’s frogs annoy one, he should remove his 
swamp or his hovse. The orchestra of Nature calls for its bassoon 
and its cymbals—the bullfrog and the cicada. 
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THE INDIAN SITUATION. 








N. Y. Herald, Jan. 4.—This Indian question 
is intensely interesting and pathetic. There 
is also an element of tragedy in it from which 
we recoil. 

We have about a quarter of a million of red 
men on our territory. Their ancestors were 
originally the possessors of the rich lands which 
we now occupy. We have multiplied and they 
have decreased. Only a remnant remains, and 
we have apportioned to them large areas in 
different parts of the country—north of Texas, 
in Dakota, Arizona, Montana and Washington 
—and told them to stay there and behave 
themselves. 

The continent is none too large for our pur- 
poses, and the red man has only a few more 
years to live. He hasn’t kept up with the pro- 
cession ; by little and little he is dropping out 
and dying on the road side. He can’t under- 
stand the situation, and once in a while puts on 
war paint, sharpens his tomahawk and fiercely 
resists the inevitable. 

What a pity that when he meets the multi- 
tude in the happy hunting grounds he can’t re- 
port that we have treated him fairly and kept 
our promises. 

If he tells the truth he will say :—The white 
man made treaties and broke them. He has 
lied to me and starved me. When I rebelled 
he shot me, and here I am. 

Our Indian record is wholly brutal and 
shameful. 


Boston Herald, Jan. 2.—Whatever may be 
the verdict as to the causes of the Indian 
slaughter of the year just over, it is clear that 
there is no glory to be realized from it. The 
full tale of the provocation and the incidents 
which led to it has not been told. That it was 
a slaughter, however, is plain enough upon its 
face. Perhaps it is inevitable that the Indians 
are to be exterminated, and these events that 
hasten the process are necessary, and in the 
end as humane a method of ending a miserable 
existence as would be likely to result if these 
people were left to the mercy of the settler and 
the frontiersman ; but it is a ghastly parody of 
bravery to drive men to the desperation of re- 
sistance in which there is nothing but death 
before them, and then claim the credit for 
heroism for their butchery. There is pity for 
the soldiers who were shot down. They were 
compelled to risk their lives in the act of duty. 
But the massacre had more of the repulsive 
than the heroic in its concomitants. 

Boston Journal, Jan. 3.—Gen. Miles in his 
article on the ‘‘ Future of the Indian Ques- 
tion” in Zhe North American Review,* does 
not conceal his apprehensions as to the spread 
of the present disturbances among the Indians. 
He says that ‘‘ we are threatened with a more 
serious and general uprising than any that 
has occurred during the whole history of 
Indian warfare.” This deliberate judgment 
of the situation is sustained by the startling 
and tragic occurrences which have taken place 
since the General’s article was written. The 
General explains the revolt on the ground of 
the intense hatred which the Indians, who real- 
ize that they are a doomed race, feel toward 
the people who have subjugated them. This 
hatred has been kindled into flame by super- 
stitious expectations of supernatural aid, dili- 
gently fostered among the Indians by Mormon 
emissaries, and spreading from tribe to tribe 
with wonderful rapidity. The Indians charge 
the Government with breaklng its treaties and 
failing to make large enough appropriations 
for their support, and they claim that they 
have suffered from want of food. Of this, says 
the General, speaking with reference to the 
Sioux, ‘‘ the evidence is beyond question, and 
sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced, intelli- 
gent mind.” 

The General is particularly severe upon those 
white men ‘‘who have made merchandise of 
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the welfare and safety of their own people; in 
other words, those who have sold thousands of 
improved mag@zine long-range rifles and tons 
of ammunition to savages, which alone enable 
them to devastate the country.” Of the justice 
of these words there can be no question. The 
policy of complete disarmament is the only 
safe policy to pursue, and there must be at once 
more firmness and more fairness in the attitude 
ot the Government toward the Indians if we 
are to be free from the danger of these harass- 
ing and deplorable Indian wars. 


Minneapolis Journal, Jan. 1.—Gen. Miles’ 
article on the Indian policy of the government 
in the North American Review should be wide- 
ly read. He shows conclusively that the agency 
and reservation system must be abolished as 
soon as practicable, so far, at least, as the dis- 
turbing element among the reds is concerned. 
The little army is called out to deathful cam- 
paigns to punish Indians for revolting against 
a slipshod kind of civilian management which 
ought not to be tolerated an instant. The sys- 
tem is really more to blame than the Indians. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch, Jan. 4.—While the first 
thing to accomplish with the Indians is to get 
them back under control, the sense of the na- 
tion is aroused to the demand that humanity, 
mercy and justice shall enter into their future 
treatment much more than these qualities have 
been exhibited in the past. General Miles has 
just published a strong article in which he di- 
rectly charges the present and preceding 
troubles upon the gross dishonesty, incompe- 
tency and want of foresight with which the In- 
dians have been treated by the Government 
agents. 

Seeing the continuous bungle that has been 
made of this Indian business, the public cannot 
but conclude that, unless the administration 
has some new plan of management to offer, it 
should lose no time in transferring the control 
of the Indians to the War Department. In any 
event, this chapter of national history, so far 
as it has gone, will not be read with pride by 
generations to come. Before it is closed by 
the utter extermination of the unfortunate race, 
there should be some effort to redeem the dis 
grace .which has ensued from permitting the 
fate of the wretched Indians to remain so long 
in incompetent and unworthy hands. 


Detrow Tribune, Jan. 2.—The present war 
was ufiavoidable. The Government and the 
military did all that was possible to prevent 
war, but all their efforts were futile. The 
hostile Indians must be conquered now once 
for all, and those of them who shall survive 
the war be forever deprived of all firearms and 
other war weapons. 

Hereafter the only Indian policy that will be 
acceptable to the people of this country will be 
one that shall make impossible another Indian 
outbreak. Grant all that has been said about 
the wrongs the Indians of previous generations 
endured, the sentiment of the past cannot come 
into the situation of the present. For many 
years the Indians have been most humanely 
and generously dealt with by the Government 
and they have been growing more and more 
restless and treacherous. Doubtless they have 
sometimes been cheated and wronged by 
scoundrelly post traders and agents, but the 
Government has not countenanced such 
wrongs ; it has sought to correct them. The 
present outbreak was entirely causeless, so far 
as any fault of the Government or the military 
is concerned ; and the public good demands a 
speedy and permanent settlement of the war 
on the basis of everlasting peace. 


Albany Argus, Jan. 4.—There can be no 
compromise now on the part of the Govern- 
ment with the desperate bands of Indians on 
the warpath. Their unconditional surrender or 
complete extermination are the only alterna- 
tives that can be presented by the Government 
And yet a little honest dealing and timely tact 
would have prevented all this bloodshed and 
saved hundreds of lives. Our Government, 
after over a century of experience, seems una- 
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ble to find some effective, practical policy in 
dealing with these people. Had honesty and 
humanity guided the administration of the 
Indian Bureau, we would not be subjected to 
the disgrace of having mere savages on our 
hands, whom it is necessary to hunt down like 
wild beasts whenever they are starved and 
goaded into revolt. Extermination is not a fit 
policy for a Christian Government to adopt 
towards any class of inhabitants within its 
territory. Yet it seems the only policy in favor 
at the Indian Bureau and the frontier agencies. 


Columbus Dispatch, Jan. 3.—The London 
(England) Chronicle has said that ‘‘ History 
will surely brand as infamous the relations of 
America toward the unhappy Indians. Honest 
Americans must be mourning and blushing be- 
cause of this inglorious war.” There is an 
opinion of value! It is about on a par with 
the intelligence usually displayed by English 
newspapers in reference to things American. 
The rare knowledge the average Englishman 
possesses concerning our geography and cus- 
toms is here equalled by their opinions about 
the Indian war. 

English people may profess great sorrow 
and sympathy for the American Indians and 
may call their treatment infamous, but they 
are evidently forgetful of recent history which 
puts them to shame as much as any act of the 
United States Government toward the tribes 
could do. The Riel rebellion has not been fore 
gotten in the Northwest. 

In this Indian war the United States Gov- 
ernment gave every chance to the warring 
tribes to make peace. They refused it and re- 
sorted to treachery, and now punishment fol- 
lows. Is the war to be called infamous be- 
cause the United States troops have a certainty 
of giving the Sioux a good thrashing ? Must 
the Indians be allowed to rob, plunder, mur-— 
der and burn just because they are inferior in 
strength to the whites? Did Canada do that 
in the Riel rebellion? Did the English sol- 
diers in India treat the Sepoys with considera- 
tion when the great revolt broke out? If so, 
why were the mutinous natives blown to pieces 
by the discharge of cannons? Does England 
maintain her discipline in India now by con- 
ciliatory methods ? 

The United States may have made mistakes 
in regard to the best and most honest policy 
toward the Indian tribes, but in this war and 
in the long series of campaigns which took 
place from 1866 to 1876 the Government had 
good cause for fighting. If the English critics 
will come to this country and go among their 
heroes—the Sioux Indians—they will find them 
a tribe of devils in war time and an insolent 
and unruly set of natives in peace. Honest 
Americans have no cause for mourning or 
blushing over this war, nor will true history 
record it as infamous. 

Chicago Daily News, Jan. 2.—The govern- 
mental policy that is apparently willing to 
starve the Indians into rebellion,and then shoot 
them down for rebelling, is such a blot upon 
the Nation’s escutcheon that the only wonder 
is why the American people tolerate it. As 
long as humane principles are thrust aside and 
the Indians are subjected to the mingled ava- 
rice, plunder and bad faith of the present 
agency supervision, so long will these period- 
ical outbreaks bring disaster and death in their 
train. 

The loss of a few brave soldiers in quelling 
an Indian outbreak or in protecting the lives 
and property of settlers may sit lightly on the 
consciences of those who are responsible for 
Indian maladministration. But the blood of 
every soldier sacrificed in such ignoble warfare 
calls for retributive justice. 

Providence Journal, Jan. 3.—It is easy to 
call the Indians ‘‘ red devils” and shoot them 
down indiscriminately after their desperate 
break for freedom. It saves a good deal of 
bother, and, under our present system, it is 
perhaps just as well for the Indians. 

Army and Navy Journal, N. Y., Jan. 3.— 
While Gen. Miles is busied with the Indian 
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hostiles The North American Review, in its 
January number, presents his views upon 
** The Future of the Indian Question.” They 
will attract the attention of the country and 
satisfy all that the General had sound reasons 
for his early belief in the Indian outbreak. In 
opening his article Gen. Miles expresses a 
regret, which all the army will share with him, 
that our people are so ignorant of their own 
country and its necessities. We have had no 
less than nine Indian wars within the past 16 
years, and a few years of quiet are no guaran- 
tee of peace. There is, Gen. Miles believes, 
every indication of a wide-spread conspiracy 
among the Indian tribes, some of whom have 
been hostile to each other. 

We have been in hopes that the precautions 
taken might result in limiting the area of an 
outbreak, but the present indications are cer- 
tainly most unfavorable. We have been further 
disposed to lay stress upon the efforts to secure 
peace that it might be made perfectly clear 
hereafter that no charge of seeking or provok- 
ing hostilities could be brought against the 
army. To one who knows the facts such a 
charge is absurd. As Gen. Miles very forcibly 
says: ‘‘ Congress has.fixed the limit of the en- 
listed men in the army, the number of employ- 
és, the number of horses and the number of 
mules, and the limit is what might be required 
in time of peace rather than what is actually 
required in serious warfare. Congress, how- 
ever, has not limited Indian wars. This neces- 
sarily causes much embarrassment to the 
United States troops; yet it has been the expe- 
rience of the army of the United States tocope 
with the large number of the savage tribes, 
experiencing all the dangers and hardships of 
a war in which no quarter is expected, and 
every officer and soldier who enters an Indian 
campaign realizes that, unless he achieves suc- 
cess, naught awaits him but torture or death.” 


N. Y. Times, Jan. 6.—It is of a piece with 
everything that the Administration has done 
respecting Indian affairs that it should now be 
dispatching to Gen. Miles urgent telegrams 
exhorting him to avoid further bloodshed. 
There is a pathetic old song in which a girl is 
moved by the conscription of her lover to ex- 
press the wish that ‘* those who make the quar- 
rel’’ should ‘‘ be the only ones to fight.” If 
this wholesome rule were now in force, the 
United States Army would be relieved of all 
responsibility for the Indian campaign. On 
one side would be the starved and plundered 
and enraged Indians. On the other all the 
people who have been concerned in starving 
and plundering and enraging them, from a pil- 
fering agent’s clerk up to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the President of the United States 
himself. If all these latter persons were as- 
sembled, armed with Winchester rifles as good 
as they have been directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in selling to the Indians, they would 
perhaps be outnumbered, but if the contest 
could be made equal in this respect the patriot 
and the philanthropist would contemplate it 
with more equanimity than they can command 
in regarding the actually impending conflict, 
in which the lives will be risked of brave offi- 
cers and men who had nothing at all to do with 
fomenting the “‘ Indian troubles.” 


Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indian 
Rights Association,in the Independent, N. Y., 
Jan. 1.—It was through the inefficiency of an 
Indian Agent, appointed wholly by partisan 
influences and for partisan purposes, who de- 
serted his post of duty, fled to a town beyond 
the limits of the reservation, and telegraphed 
for troops upon the occasion of a fancied dan- 
ger, that the present troubles in Dakota as- 
sumed their dangerous form. 

Those best acquainted with the situation, and 
who for many reasons are best fitted to judge 
of its causes and conditions, are agreed in the 
opinion that the Messiah Craze among the 
Sioux, which among the Indians generally has 
not shown dangerous symptoms, could have 
been safely controlled by wisdom, courage and 
experience on the part of the authorities. 
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The nation in the last decade of the century 
can solve the Indian problem by the application 
of those forces of Christian civilization which 
are abundantly within their control. Education 
which concerns itself with every fundamental 
capacity of man’s life is what the Indian most 
wants—moral, mental, physical powers must 
be awakened, developed, trained. Such an 
education the Indian can only obtain through 
the agency of a department of the Government 
free from politics, under a single experienced, 
capable head, who shall direct and control 
under proper limitations, its operations. 

This is the vital point to be aimed at now— 
the education of all Indian youth, the right 
management of all Indians under Government 
organization guided by intelligence and ex- 
perience. 

The power to accomplish the beginning and 
the ending of such a reform is public sentiment. 
Whether or not we reach this great and much- 
to-be-desired end-—an honorable solution of the 
Indian problem—in the closing decade of the 
century, or whether the coming ten years shall 
witness a prolongation of past folly and failure 
depends wholly upon ourselves. What shall 
the verdict be? 





THE BERING SEA QUESTION, 


Halifax Herald, Jan. 1.—The Bering Sea 
dispute must soon be settled one way or an- 
other, and Mr. Blaine’s anxiety to qualify 
himself for the Presidency by twisting the 
British lion’s tail is not unlikely to involve the 
two countries in actual war. Mr. Blaine re- 
fuses to submit the question at issue, as to the 
right of the United States to exercise jurisdic- 
tion beyond the three mile limit, to the 
arbitration of an independent and disinterested 
power, and no alternative is left the British 
Government but to protect the British flag on 
the high seas at all hazards. 

If Mr. Blaine really believed that his rights 
were so positive and indisputable as he has 
alleged that they are, he would be the first to 
propose arbitration, knowing that any disin- 
terested power would certainly make an award 
in favor of the United States. But the United 
States has no more claim to ownership of the 
seals caught one thousand miles from land than 
Canada has to the fish caught within a thousand 
miles of her Atlantic coast ; and, realizing the 
utter weakness of his position, Mr. Blaine has 
resolved to play a game of bluff. 

If the United States is so rash as to provoke 
a war, she does so knowing that she is pursu- 
ing an utterly unjustifiable course, and that the 
whole civilized world believes her to be in the 
wrong. 





Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Jan. 2.—The refusal 
of President Harrison to accede to Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposition to submit to arbitration the 
claims put forward by Secretary Blaine to an 
exclusive right on the part of this country to 
regulate the catching of seals in Bering Sea 
beyond the recognized limit of one marine 
league from the shore, is one of those blunders 
in statesmanship which may assume the pro- 
portions of a crime. It would be serious 
enough if its only effect were to indefinitely 
postpone and delay the settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue between the Government of 
Great Britain and ourselves. But what if the 
Administration, declining to leave the matter 
to arbitration, should insist in enforcing its 
own views of the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Government without reference to the views of 
other Governments as to their rights and those 
of their subjects in the waters of Bering Sea? 
The controversy ceases to be one with Great 
Britain alone. It involves Russia, Germany, 
France, in fact, every maritime nation of the 
world whose subjects may desire to participate 
in the profits of seal-catching, and who would 
no more submit to the exclusive pretension of 
this country—as applied to the seals—than 
they would to the extension of the same doc- 
trine to the killing of whales, or taking cod or 
any other fish in the same waters. 

In the Washington correspondence of yes- 
terday’s New York Times, it is stated that it is 
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the intention of the Administration to augment 
the present revenue-cutter fleet in Bering Sea 
|mext spring by seven vessels. It is further 
stated that each of the cutters will carry a treble 
crew, not only for the purpose of fighting, if 
necessary, but of manning the prizes. 

If there is any truth in all this, what does it 

mean except war—war to be deliberately, 

| wantonly, recklessly and wickediy provoked 
| with Great Britain and Germany, and possibly 
|other European powers? The support given 
| by President Harrison to the McKinley Bill 
|and the Force Bill is sufficient to recall the 
trite adage about the gods first making mad 
whom they wish to destroy. But can greater 
madness be imagined than lurks in this Jingo- 
ism of Secretary Blaine? It may be that 
Secretary Blaine’s ‘‘ bark is worse than his 
bite,’’ and that he doesn’t mean war at all— 
only bluster, and, if necessary, a back down 
before matters reach the fighting point. But 
is this the way in which the dignity and honor 
of the American people should be trifled with 
and the peace of the world imperilled in order 
to furnish capital fora Presidential *‘ boom” 
and to divert discussion into other channels 
than the McKinley Tariff, the Force Bill and 
gag law in the Senate. Truly, the straits of 
the Administration and of the Republican 
party must be sore, indeed, when to blow up 
‘*a war cloud” is deemed ‘‘ good” politics 
and a wholesome diversion. 

New Yorker Staats-Zeitung(Dem.), Jan. 2.— 
The dispatch from Washington intimating that 
the Bering Sea fleet is to be strengthened with , 
seven steam cruisers, leaves it to be inferred 
that the Government purposes anew to intrench 
itself in the untenable position it held before 
the opening of the season last year. That the 
Government will sustain a moral defeat by the 
resumption of this attitude is without question. 
It looks very much as if the Administration 
were determined to take up their old position 
with the object of making political capital out 
of it. Under cover of the seal fisheries, an 
anti-English programme is to be inaugurated, 
with the object of catching the Irish vote, and 
giving the Democratic Congress the unpleas- 
ant alternative of coOperating in a policy which 
can only result in failure, or incurring the 
odium of exhibiting British sympathy at the 
cost of American interests. Blaine will be 
playing a very dangerous game with the Seal 
Fisheries question if he really makes it an 
issue in the coming Presidential election. 

Syracuse Standard (Rep.), Jan. 3.—While the 
British Ministry is considering whether it will 
consent to arbitration of the Bering Sea diffi- 
culty on the only basis which the Government 
at Washington is willing to accept, the Ad- 
ministration is making preparations to enforce 
the rights of the United States over its property. 

It is apparent that the preparations may be 
the forerunners of the gravest troubles ; for a 
collision between a British and an American 
fleet would be not unlikely to entail a war. 
Yet there is little question that the course 
which the Administration proposes to pursue 
will have the approval of the people. Peace 
with Great Britain is worth far more than the 
depleted seal industry ; but the seal industry 
unfortunately is not all that we have at stake. 
National honor is more valuable than either. 
More than this, Americans understand that, if 
they surrender their rights in this matter, they 
will next be called to yield some other interest 
exposed to Canadian encroachment. 





N. Y. Herald (Dem.), Jan. 6.—The latest 
expression of views on the subject is the letter 
of Secretary Blaine to Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
dated Dec. 17. 

In this the Secretary undertakes to maintain 
the right of the United States to monopolize 
the seal fisheries on the basis of the Russian 
cession. In our opinion he signally fails for 
the reason that the claim cannot be substan- 
tiated on that basis. 

The papers now given to the public only 
serve to emphasize Mr. Blaine’s inability to 





maintain the claim he advanced and his mis- 
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take in refusing to submit the question to fair 
arbitration. 

Fortunately, it is not yet too late for arbi- 
tration, and we are confident that this is the 
best if not the only way out of the muadle. 
We think the people will not only approve but 
demand fair and just arbitration, by which we 
do not mean arbitration with a guaranty be- 
forehand that Mr. Blaine’s claim shall be sus- 
tained. 

N.Y. Tribune, Jan.6.—The conclusion of 
Mr. Blaine’s dispatch must be highly gratify- 
ing to every patriotic American. Referring to 
Lord Salisbury’s offer of arbitration, he rejects 
its terms, but not the principle it proposes. 
What we demand is—everything that England 
conceded to Russia when the Czar enjoyed the 
sovereignty he transferred to us. This Lord 
Salisbury professes himself willing to grant. 
The question at issue is only as to the nature 
and extent of that concession, and upon this 
question Mr. Blaine cordially invites the offer 
of arbitration. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Jan. 5.—The news 
at Ottawa is that Lord Salisbury’s latest proposal 
to refer the Bering Sea question to arbitration 
has been definitely rejected by our govern- 
ment; that his lordship will not make any fur- 
ther efforts at present to bring about an amica- 
ble settlement ; and thatethe representatives of 
the British Columbian sealers have been offi- 
cially informed ‘‘that their constituents may 
proceed with their arrangements for the ap- 
proaching season in full confidence that an 
adequate imperial naval force will be on the 
ground to extend to them full protection in the 
lawful pursuit of their calling.” 

The present outlook is that the beginning of 
the sealing season next summer will find the 
question still open, the British Columbian 
poachers more active and defiant than ever, a 
powerful British squadron onthe North Pacific 
Station, and the government of the United 
States in the paintully undignified fosition of 
asserting rights which it is powerless to en- 
force. 

The position is more than undignified; it is 
unsafe. There are a hundred good reasons 
that Great Britain should not go to war with 
this country, and as many that this country 
should not goto war with Great Britain. Yet 
wars come about very suddenly and surpris- 
ingly sometimes—one might almost say they 
come about accidentally. 

The danger of the situation would be less 
than it is if we were better prepared to meet 
it. Everything that can be done to hasten the 
work of defensive preparation should be done 
by the Congress now in session. It will be 
sound economy as well as sound statesman- 
ship to vote for this purpose every dollar that 
is needed and can be wisely expended during 
the next year. 


POLITICAL. 


CRITICISM OF THE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL, 


The Boston Herald (ind.), Jan. 4.—The 
Washington correspondent of one of our con- 
temporaries informs us that both Republican 
and Democratic politicians express themselves 
as surprised and somewhat indignant at the 
severity of the criticisms that the Civil Service 
Commissioners have brought to bear upon the 
Postmaster-General. It is asserted by these 
political authorities that those holding a sub- 
ordinate position, such as that occupied by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his associates, should not pre- 
sume to reprimand high administrative au- 
thorities, and it is even intimated by the same 
authority that the President might be justified 
in summarily removing these sharp-tongued or 
sharp penned officials from office, on account 
of the disrespect they have shown to Post- 
master-General Wanamaker. One of the chief 
merits that Mr. Roosevelt possesses, and one 
which to quite a degree is shared by his asso- 
ciates in office, is his readiness, when he be- 
lieves the occasion calls for it, to express his 
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opinions; and when he finds, as he has had 
occasion to find, that a leading member of the 
Cabinet is deliberately violating the spirit of 
civil service rules which the President had 
pledged himself to support, and that, over and 
beyond this, there is reason to think that, when 
the opportunity serves, the violations of the 
letter of the civil service laws are winked at, if 
not encouraged, then clearly the ‘Civil Service 
Commissioners are called upon to enter a 
stern protest, no matter how ungracious it may 
seem, and to tender their resignations if their 
protest is not heeded. It is well known that 
the Postmaster-General has a very poor opin- 
ion of Civil Service Reform ; that he has done 
all that he could in a negative manner to pre- 
vent its progress, and that he would be well 
pleased if the gains that it has already made 
could be entirely undone and overthrown. To 
use soft words to such an official, to condone 
derelictions of duty because temporary political 
accidents have put fora short time in an im- 
portant office a man who will not do as he 
should do, is to demean Civil Service Reform 
and invite its defeat. 


Boston Post (ind.), Jan. 3.—Rumors of a 
probable reorganization of the Civil Service 
Commission are not wanting in these days. 
The bold course of the commissioners in reply- 
ing to Mr. Wanamaker’s insinuations has not 
been kindly taken by those in authority, 1 is 
said, and the Administration has come to hold 
Sergeant Bagnet’s opinion that ‘‘ discipline 
must be maintained.” 

It is now hinted that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Thompson have made themselves especially 
obnoxious by their fearless and independent 
conduct, They are plainly bent simply upon 
the good of the service; and, although one is a 
Republican and the other is a Democrat, party 
considerations do not control their action. 
Possibly their assumption that the President is 
equally eager to enforce the principles of civil 
service reform has been one source of their un- 
popularity with the Administration. 
commission may have been, in fact, a sort of 
uneasy conscience, always reminding him of 
the contrast between his professions and his 
performances. It is easy to understand why 
he should regret that the Republican member is 
not a politician of the kind approved in Indiana. 


Whatever may be Mr. Harrison's personal | 


wishes in the matter, it is not at all likely that 
he would have the courage to defy public opin- 
ion by such a course. 





THE REPUBLICAN CRISIS 
GRESS. 


N. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.), Jan. 2.— 
The Republican situation in Congress is very 
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serious, and Republican newspapers should | 


sustain, more strongly and earnestly than at 


any previous period since this Congress began, | 
the Republican members of both Houses who | 


have worked together with such zeal and en- 
ergy for the great party measures. 

The next week will largely determine 
whether the work of this Republican Congress 
will be so well done that Republican laws will 
insure a free ballot and an honest count and a 
sound and abundant currency, satisfactory to 
all sections of the country. If that shall be 
accomplished the results that will follow will 
insure a Republican President and House in 


1892, or the most experienced and ablest Re- | 


publicans in Congress are unaccountably mis- 
taken. Why should not the President bring 
the great power that he can wield, to bear on 
the Republican majority, in regard to the leg- 
islation that is the condition precedent of a 
recovery from the political disasters of the 
year that has gone? The Republican situation 
in Congress has not for many years been so 
critical, and the President, who represents 
the whole Party, and who has been so deter- 
mined and unfaltering in his devotion to the 
Party measures that are required by fidelity to 
the platform ot 1888 and by all the considera- 
tions that can appeal to true Republicans, 
would be-absolutely justified in expressing, in 
a special Message, the very clear and decided 
views that he holds in regard to the great 
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Party measures, and his leadership would un- 
doubtedly be followed by the Republicans in 
both Houses, and the results would be of the 
| most beneficent character and of the vastest 
| importance to the Party and to the Nation. 





THE MERRY WAR GOES ON. 


| Louisville Courier Journal (Dem.), Jan. 2.— 
| Since the Republican Congress met last Decem- 
| ber, three tendencies have been noticed in all 
| commercial and industrial affairs. 

In the first place, the prices of all the neces- 
saries of life have been advanced. 

Second, wages have been declining. 

Third, money has been so scarce as to 
threaten wide-spread disaster. 

The result of all of these influences has been 
| noticed in the returns from the commercial 
| agencies relative to the failures for 1890. In 
| his Message to Congress a month ago, Mr. 
| Harrison undertook to rebuke the people for 
| their discontent with the McKinley Bill, and 
|to sustain his position he patched up a lot of 

figures including a period of thirty days, that 
is for the month of October, 18g0, and from 
| these reports he concluded that there had been 
ja larger business in the country, conducted 
| upon a safer basis ‘*‘ because of the fact that 
| there were 300 less failures for the month of 
| October, 18g0, than for the same month the 
| preceding year, with liabilities diminished by 
| $5,000,000.”’ 
If the President will take the report for the 
| entire year he will find that since October there 
|has been such an increase in the number of 
| failures as to wipe out the October gain and 
|show for the twelve months an excess of 
| twenty-five compared with 1889, and a remark- 
| able increase in the aggregate liabilities. 

There is in all of this nothing surprising. 
The whole scheme of protection is a scheme of 
plunder, by which the weak suffer and the 
strong growrich. The working-men seem to 
be between the devil and the deep sea. Lower 
wages for work; higher prices for what they 
have to consume. 

This is then the result of Republican contro} 
of the House of Representatives. Higher 
| prices for all of the comforts and conveniences 
of life; lower wages and a stringent money 
| market; but an iron-clad tariff schedule, made 
upon the Procrustean model. 

Since all of these injurious tendencies of the 
| McKinley Bill have been made manifest, Con- 
| gress has been in session thirty days, and no 
|steps have been taken to relieve the people. 
| One thorough thrashing seems not to be suffi- 
|cient to convince and convert the Republican 
| leaders to a better course of life. They are 
| determined to try conclusions with the people 
| once more at the polls. 








PURITY OF ELECTIONS. 


N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 5.—When Re- 
publican Senators meet this week they should 
carefully consider: 

(1) That the Republican Party is solemnly 
pledged to protect the purity of elections. 

(2) The people who hold such legislation 
just and necessary are growing indignant. Only 
a little fraction of them are the colored voters 
to whom so many refer, but if these alone 
| should withdraw their confidence from the Re- 
| publican Party in Northern States, because it 
has not the courage or the justice to keep its 
pledge, what will be its chance of success? 

(3) Measures in which some persons had a 
pecuniary interest were allowed the precedence 
jat the last session. Republicans who want 

honest elections were urged to complete other 
| legislation first, because the Election law would 
|come too late todo any good in November, 
| and were promised that a clear majority of the 
| Senate would do everything necessary to pass 
|the Election Bill early this winter. If that 
| promise is not kept, thert will be a different 
|state of mind about business legislation the 
|nexttime. Noteven the advocates of a pro- 





|tective tariff can afford to obtain support by 
| promises which they break. 

(4) No other issue has been or can be sub- 
mitted to the people on which their verdict is 
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more certain to favor the Republican Party, if 
that party does its duty. 

The objections to the pending Bill are not 
such as intelligent and patriotic men can urge 
in good faith. 

The Senate cannot afford to waste time in 
pretended courtesies, when a plain duty has 
been prevented for a whole month by deliber- 
ate talking for delay. There is not even a 
decent pretence of debate. The intention to 
kill the Election Bill by abusing the rules of 
the Senate is openly avowed. If Republican 
Senators submit to this, they will have to 
reckon with constituents whose patience has 
been much tried already. 





THE SENATE DROPS FEDERAL ELEC- 
TIONS FOR FINANCE. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 6.—The specta- 
cle presented in the Senate yesterday afternoon 
is not one that Republicans generally can view 
or speak of with patience. Eight members of 
the majority united with the Democrats in vot- 
ing to remove the Election Bill from the 
favorable place which it has occupied on the 
calendar from the opening of the session, and 
to give precedence to the financial matters 
which in the eyes of some Senators are more 
important. The names of the eight are: Teller 
and Wolcott, of Colorado; Stewart and Jones, 
of Nevada; Shoop and McConnell, of Idaho; 


Stanford, of California, and Washburn, of 
Minnesota. These names are not likely to be 
forgotten. A combine of this kind can only 


end in disaster to the Republicans who engage 
in it. 

MN. Y. Sun (Dem.), Jan. 6.—The Hon. 
George Frisbie Hoar received a shock yester- 
day which his system is ill fitted to sustain. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Stewart eight 
Silver Republicans united with the Democrats 
to switch off the Force Bill and put the Finan- 
cial Bill in its place. Such an alliance was 


sure to be formed, and, if necessary, more Re- | 


publicans would have joined it. 

It is not to be expected that the revolution- 
ists will accept their defeat meekly or abandon 
their efforts, but none the less has the Force 
Bill taken its quietus. From the time of its 
introduction a large section of the Republican 
Party has been either opposed to it or doubtful 
of its expediency. The November elections 
have increased the opposition and increased 
the doubt. Many Republican Senators were 
known to disbelieve in it, and others were in- 
different about it. The Western Republicans 
are deeply interested in silver legislation, and 
not interested in the least in the Force Biil. 
They gave Mr. Hoar plenty of opportunity, 
but they finally sickened at his ineffectual and 
impotent blundering management of the Bill, 
and they have now jumped upon it and him. 

The Senate can now proceed to business. 
The Republicans who have helped to put the 
Force Bill out of sight have done the country 
a great service; and they have done their party 
a great service, for which the conservative 
members will be thankful. 

N. Y. Times (Ind.), Jan. 6.—It was a great 
surprise to Mr. Hoar yesterday when, on the 
very eve of the caucus called to arrange for 
the passage of the Force Bill, that Bill was 
calmly voted out of the way and the Finance 
Bill was taken upin its place. This was the 
result of a suddenly-developed, but probably 
well-matured, coalition between the Democrats 
and the Silver Republicans, and it was accom- 
plished with a touch of theatrical effect. Mr. 
George of Mississippi had begun what was ap- 
parently intended to be a long speech, nomi- 
nally on the Force Bill and really on the new 
Constitution of his State. Mr. Teller, a lead- 
ing silver Senator, had announced that to-day 
he would ask the Senate to listen to some 
‘*remarks” of his own on the pending Bill. 
Then Mr. Stewart of Nevada quietly asked 
Mr. George if he would yield to a motion to 
take up the Finance Bill. The latter consented. 
Mr. Hoar, though taken by surprise, made a 
prompt effort to start debate and gain time by 
questioning Mr. George’s right to give any 
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such conditional consent to an interruption. 
But Mr. Harris, who was in the chair, held 
firmly to the programme under the guidance of 
Mr. Gorman, and overruled, as out of order, 
anything tending to debate on the motion. It 
was accordingly put to vote and carried by 34 
to 29. The Finance Bill was taken up, and 
Mr. Stewart -instantly offered a free-coinage 
amendment. The change in the situation is as 
important as it is sudden, and the country will 
watch, not without anxiety, the further action 
of the new combination. 


N. Y. Evening Call (Rep.), Jan. 6.—The 
Republican Senatorial caucus last evening re- 
sulted in nothing definite, although the adher- 
ents of the Election Bill freely consented to the 


| consideration of the Silver Bill provided that it 


were pushed as rapidly as possible so as to get 
it out of the way. An effort will be made to 
reach the vote by Thursday of next week. 

While it is to be regretted that the Election 
Bill is thus held ix statu guo, it can be passed 
yet, and probably will be. In fact there is not 
a single scintilla of reason why it should not be 
made a law. If it is not finally passed it will 
simply be due to cowardice or the threats and 
intimidations of the Democrats. 


N. Y. Evening Post (Ind.), Jan. 6.—The 
shelving of the Force Bill is universally re- 
garded as equivalent to its rejection, and even 
Senator Hoar admitted last evening that it 
would be useless to press it further. 

This result is occasion for hearty rejoicing on 
the part of all patriotic citizens, North and 
South, and congratulations should be extended 
to the Republicans who brought it about— 
Messrs. Teller and Wolcott of Colorado, Wash- 
burn of Minnesota, Stewart and Jones of 
Nevada, McConnell and Shoup of Idaho, and 
Stanford of California. It is an ideal retribu- 
tion upon Republican Bourbons of the Hoar 
school that the two new Senators from Idaho, 
who had been admitted before the Territory 
was qualified to become a State, in order that 
they might help to impose radical legislation 
upon the country, should have cast their first 
votes on the other side. 

The significance of the result will appear 
more clearly as time passes. Senator Hoar, 
extraordinary as it may seem, perceived it in- 
stantly, and stated it clearly. ‘‘ Five minutes 
after the vote was taken which announced the 
death of the Force Bill,” says the corre- 
spondent of the Swm, ‘‘the Massachusetts 
Senator walked down the marble steps leading 
to the restaurant, and in answer to the query 
of a friend, said in an emphatic and solemn 
manner. ‘ That means the death of the Re- 
publican party.’ ” 

N. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.), Jan. 6.— 
Republicans should not regard yesterday’s de- 
lay of the Elections Bill, through the action of 
all the Democratic and of afew of the Repub- 
lican Senators, as a great party disaster. A few 
Republican Senators have gone astray. But 
the whole Democratic side of the Senate has 
deliberately gone wrong, and the Democratic 
party cannot recover from this last and most 
shameless and unprincipled of party blunders. 

On yesterday’s record, if the Presidential and 
Congressional elections were to be held to- 
morrow in this State, the Republicans would 
elect four-fifths of the Congressmen and would 
give to their Presidential candidate 100,000 
majority. : 

The decadence, demoralization and utter lack 
of principle of the Democratic party were dis- 
closed in the Senate yesterday. Let the intelli- 
gent citizens of the States that are most threat- 
ened by the free silver conspiracy study the 
situation and take in its significance. 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), Jan. 6. 
—The Republican majority in the Senate is 
fourteen, but eight Republicans voted to shelve 
the Force Bill. Hence, even though every 
Senator had been in his seat and voting, there 
would have been a majority of two against the 
Bill. This is absolutely conclusive as to the 
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sentiment of the United States Senate regard- 
ing this partisan measure. 

It is reported that Senator Hoar, as he went 
out of the Chamber, observed to a friend: 
‘* That vote means the death of the Republican 
Party.” It is true that the defeat of the Force 
Bill is a tremendous blow to the Republican 
Party ; not indeed because the Party in power 
has failed to pass a characteristic measure, but 
because they have met with defeat in a last 
effort to grasp, by unfair means, the suprem- 
acy which was slipping from their hands 
through the defection of the popular majority. 
The reason for the frantic insistence with 
which President Harrison, Senator Hoar, 
Senator Chandler and their followers have 
labored night and day to drive the Federal 
Elections Bill on to the statute books, is that 
they have read clearly the handwriting on the 
wall, which told them that the people had 
revolted against the Republican Party. Were 
the election of 1892 to take place as did the 
election of 1890, without the emissaries of the 
Administration at the polls, the 4th of March, 
1893, would witness a Democratic President in 
the White House. 





GOVERNOR HILL’S MESSAGE. 


N. Y. Star (Dem.), Jan. 7.—It would be 
hard to pay a higher compliment to Governor 
Hill’s Message to the Legislature of 1891 than 
that implied in the statement of the fact that it 
is the most complete of all the State papers he 
has issued during his seven years of Guberna- 
torial service. 

There is no topic of consequence in the rela- 
tions of the State Government to its people or 
to the Federal Union of States of which the 
Message does not treat either by adequate dis- 
cussion or by reference to preceding documents 
in which sound principles were fully expounded. 

It is a peculiarity of the official career of 
David B. Hill that it has developed no incon- 
sistencies. His recommendations have grown 
in value with experience, and have developed 
according to the exigencies of changeful times. 
But the principles upon which Executive coun- 
sel has been based have remained always the 
same. The fruit of the tree planted in the 
good soil of Democracy has never lost its 
health-giving virtue. In all the Governor's 
public utterances there is the spirit of the po- 
litical philosophy of Jefferson expounded by 
one of the foremost pupils of the school of 
Tilden. 

If the Governor’s saying should, indeed, 
prove true, that this is ‘‘ the seventh and last 
year of my service as Chief Executive of the 
State,” his final annual Message will be a 
worthy monument to his career as the State’s 
servant within its borders, and it will remain a 
most conspicuous and honorable record to his 
party and to the Commonwealth. 


N.Y. Press (Rep.), Jan. 7.—Governor Hill 
never drops a text after he has once preached 
on it, and the consequence is that each new 
Message he sends to the Legislature is mainly 
a repetition of the last one. Thus we have in 
his present State Paper another threadbare talk 
on ‘‘ enumeration,” which he has blocked time 
and again; his renewed advocacy of a revision 
and codification of the Excise laws, meritorious 
enough in itself, but abominable if performed 
by tools of the liquor interest, whose servant 
the Governor is; and other familiar recom- 
mendations of past years for innumerable Bills 
and Commissions. He scolds because the last 
Legislature provided for submitting a Prohibi- 
tion Constitutional Amendment to the people in 
April, but recommends appropriate leg islation 
for its submission in November; bids for the 
farmers’ vote by bemoaning an alleged decrease 
in the value of their lands and urging the taxa- 
tion of personal property to relieve real estate 
of its present burdens ; bids for the labor votes 
by denouncing the use of private detectives to 
protect property and recommending legislation 
making arbitration of the differences of corpor- 
ations and their employés compulsory ; wants 
the Senate’s confirming power abolished be- 
cause it isa Republican Senate, although that 
is not the reason he gives for it. and concludes 
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by t up a national question and denounc- 
ing the Federal Elections Bill pending in the 
United States Senate. It is the solid South to 
which he addresses this portion of his mes- 


When the political features are put aside 
there is little left inthe message. Everybody, 
or nearly everbody, will agree with Governor 
Hill that country roads should be improved ; 
that marriage and divorce laws should be made 
uniform in all the States ; that the State should 
make an exhibit at the World’s Fair; that 
there should be a gas and electricity State 
commission ; that a State park should be estab- 
lished in the Adirondacks, and that there should 
be manual training in schools. 

The message is a combination of peanut pol- 
itics, poor logic, Democratic denunciation and 
spleen, with a few excellent recommendations 
which could not be avoided. 


NV. Y. World (Dem.), Jan. 7.—The message 
which Gov. Hill yesterday sent to the Legisla- 
ture is singularly direct and business-like. 
With the force which simplicity and truthful- 
ness of statement always carry, he presents to 
the Legislature the facts and the considerations 
which should dominate and direct the work of 
the session. 

Upon all matters discussed the Governor’s 
attitude is one of liberality and fairness. Upon 
all he is intent upon securing agreement rather 
than provoking dissension, and if a like spirit 
governs both Houses of the Legislature the 
session will be the most fruitful one New York 
has had for years, in the matter of sound and 
necessary legislation. 

Gov. Hill’s decision not to run for a third 
term will ‘be especially good news if it shall 
prove to mean that he has decided to accept 
the Senatorship. His proper place for the 
present is in the upper House of the National 
Legislature, where the conflict is now waging 
between the rights of the people and the aggres- 
sive demands of an arrogant and privileged 
Plutocracy. He is needed in the Senate just 
now, as such men are always needed at the 
point where the conflict is most severe. 


FOREIGN. 


THE WOES OF IRELAND. 
‘“ 7F*’ 1 THE ONLY PEACEMAKER. 


Chicago Herald, Jan. 2.—If reliance may be 

eiees upon the reports, the conditions Mr. 
arnell offers to Mr. O Brien for a settlement 

of the disputes of the national party are as 
clearly practicable as the famous terms one 
Touchstone in ‘* As You Like It’’ propounded 
to another party in the forest of Arden. Mr. 
Parnell is willing to retire until after the 
general election provided the Irish party will 
first unanimously re-elect him ; secondly, if 
Mr. Gladstone will agree to carry out Mr. Par- 
nell’s programme he is willing to retire alto- 
gether. 

Touchstone named the degrees of quarrel— 
the retort courteous, the quip modest, the reply 
churlish, the reproof valiant, the countercheck 

uarrelsome, the lie with circumstances, and the 
lie direct. ‘‘ All these you may avoid,” quoth 
he, ‘‘ but the lie direct, and you may avoid 
that, too, with an If.”’ Seven justices could 
not take up a quarrel, but ‘‘ when the parties 
were met by themselves, one of them thought 
but of an If, they shook hands and were 
brothers.”” ‘* Your if is the only peacemaker,”’ 
avers Touchstone ; ‘‘ much virtue in an If.’”’ 

The parties have met and doubtless shaken 
hands ; but the virtue in Mr. Parnell’s If re- 
mains to be found. 


Brooklyn Standard-—Union, Jan. 2.—This 
morning’s dispatches seem to strengthen the 
opinion that before the question of Home-Rule 
for [reland can be settled, another question of 
scarcely less importance must be disposed of. 
That is as to the position of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Irish politics. The Churchdig- 
nitaries seem to invite a contest on the question, 
and the followers of Parnell are nothing loath 
to try conclusions with their clerical opponents. 
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Of course, the very fact that a considerable 
number of the people are willing to make such 
a contest is of itself evidence that the defeat of 
the clerical influences is only a question of time. 
Rid of the traditions of Ireland’s past, the 
Irish people would not for an hour tolerate the 
influence of the priests in politics. Indeed, 
even with the traditions of leadership behind 
them, they would have no political standing 
before the people if they had not asa body 
identified themselves with the Nationalists. It 
is their influence as educated, patriotic Irish- 
men, joined to their influence as priests, that 
has maintained them as a political power dur- 
ing the past forty years. 

At the Kilkenny election there was no at- 
tempt atdisguise. The priests openly used all 
their influence to defeat Parnell’s candidate. 
One priest is reported to have said that the 
curse of God wouid fall on any man who voted 
against the wishes of the priests. The more 
ignorant of the people were terrorized. Par- 
nell’s candidate was defeated, but it is on all 
sides conceded that he would have won if the 
people had been lefttothemselves. Theaction 
of the priests filled other Irish constituencies 
with indignation, and over all the country the 
political lines were sharply drawn on the ques- 
tion of the right of the priests to dictate to the 
people. 

It seems to be clear that the question of the 
right of the priests, or rather the Church, for 
many of the Irish priests are Parnellites, to 
dictate to the Irish people in politics will take 
precedence of the Home-Rule question and 
must be settled before the agitation for Home- 
Rule can be resumed at the place where it stop- 
ped when the attempt was made to remove Mr. 
Parnell from the leadership. 

Philadelphia Press, Jan. 4.—The English 
newspapers now arriving by mail are crowded 
with accounts of the Kilkenny contest, and the 
comments in papers of all political creeds show 
the profound distrust in the capacity of Ireland 
for self-government which has been wrought 
by this Irish ‘‘ruction.’”” The moral influence 
of twenty years of self-restraint in preparing 
English public opinion to concede Home-Rule 
to Ireland have been wiped away in a day. 

Detroit Tribune, Jan. 3.—Mr. Parnell made 
a great mistake in not going to Paris before he 
went to smash. 


ATTITUDE OF THE VATICAN. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels, December 
19.—The attitude of the Vatican in the Parnell 
affair is not one of the least curious features of 
that deplorable crisis. Five or six years ago 
the Vatican fulminated against Mr. Parnell 
and called upon the Irish Catholic clergy to 
repudiate him; but now that such repudiation 
would be fully justified by the doctrines of the 
Church with regard to morality in private 
life, the Holy See appears to be striving as 
hard as English reactionaries and pharisees 
to keep the uncrowned King of Ireland on 
his throne. One cause of this obvious incon- 
sistency is the resentment aroused at the 
Vatican by the fearless patriotism of the Irish 
clergy. Five years ago, when Mr. Parnell’s 
influence was indispensable to the success 
of the national cause, the Irish clergy refused 
to excommunicate him at the Papal bidding; 
but now that his leadership of the Home-Rule 
party would be fatal to the national interests 
the clergy have.abandoned him without taking 
counsel of Rome. The Vatican seeks by voting 
against the Irish Bishops to punish them and 
reduce them to obedience. But this is not all. 
It is calculated in Rome that if Ireland be 
divided into two hostile camps the successor 
of Saint Peter will be asked to intervene be- 
tween England aud her dependency and will 
thus recover prestige and influence in the Em- 
erald Isle. This is an edifying lesson which it 
would be well to bear in mind. 


Springfield Republican, Jan. 3.—There can 
be no further compromise between the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and the Parnellites after 
what happened at Cork on Thursday. Thé 
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active opposition of the priests at Kilkenny 
was not so open a repudiation as the refusal 
to admit the Mayor-elect of Cork to the cathe- 
dral to complete the ceremonies of his inau- 
guration, according to established custom, 
because he wasa Parnellite. It wasas plain 
an intimation as could be given that the Irish 
people must choose between their Church and 
Parnell, which they will follow. With the 
mass of the people that choice is already made, 
they must of necessity follow their priests,— 
tradition, inheritance, education, and religion 
all compel it; and the number who will break 
away from their leadership are few. It has 
been a rare testimony to the patriotism of the 
Irish priests and people that they have been so 
unquestioningly faithful to a Protestant leader, 
and have never reckoned the difference of faith 
against him, and do not now, so far as appears. 


Cable Dispatch, London, Jan. 2.—The Daily 
Telegraph (Conservative), in its issue of to-day, 
invites the followers of Mr. Gladstone to re- 
cognize manfully the distasteful fact that Home- 
Rule for Ireland isdefunct. The present policy 
of the Liberal party, the 7elegraph thinks, is 
certain to give way toa different programme, 
while the party itself will at the same time have 
to make new combinations. The paper says: 

‘* After the next election home rule will be barely 
represented in Parliament, and will sink to the level 
of radical fads—Socialism, total abstinence and the 
anti-vaccination craze. Crochetmongers we always 
have among us, but as the English party, in the 
largest sense of the word, is co-extehsive with the 
two great political connections which have divided 
Parliament between them since the beginning of the 
Constitution period, the Home Rule party has for- 
ever perished. The party going to the country on 
the home rule platform would court disaster.” 

The same paper further urges the Glad- 
stonians to ‘‘discard vain imaginings and to 
return to the ancient ways of Liberalism,’’ and 
advocates the ‘* rearranging of the Parliament- 
ary groups into a great national party on one 
side of the House of Commons—a single com- 
pact phalanx of patriots with a common faith 
in rational progress tempered by loyalty, 
toward order, good government and legislative 
honesty ; on the other, a minority of restless, 
powerless, Irish Separatists and English Social- 
ists and those advocating headlong revolution- 
ary changes, destruction, disorder and spolia- 
tion either by Act of Parliament or by munici- 
pal decree.” 





THE STORY OF BISMARCK’S FALL. 


Albany Times, Jan. 3.—The story of the 
downfall of Bismarck, vouched for by the 
London 7imes as authentic, is one of curious 
interest. It is easy to imagine that the stern 
old Chancellor had grown into the belief that 
he was indispensable to the government of the 
Empire, and very likely he was overbearing 
and domineering and arrogant to the verge of 
forbearance. At last he stepped beyond the 
limits, and the young Emperor consented to 
accept his resignation— not only consented, 
but, to the consternation of the old man, sent 
for it four times in less than twenty-four hours. 
That under these circumstances Prince Bis- 
marck should have so far humiliated himself as 
to beg the Empress-mother, whom he had 
treated with contempt and as an enemy, to in- 
tercede for him, is not a pleasant picture for 
his admirers to contemplate. It shows that 
their idol was made of clay. His condescension 
was in vain. She remained obdurate, as he 
might have known she would, and his resigna- 
tion (offered at first without the slightest 
expectation that it would be accepted) had to 
be tendered finally, as a matter of compulsion. 

True, Prince Bismarck may have really 
believed that his resignation would be a na- 
tional calamity, and his efforts to avoid it may 
have been inspired by what he imagined, at 
least, were patriotic sentiments. In imitation 
of Louis XIV., he might have said to himself : 
‘* Létat, cest mot ;’’ but-even Louis XIV. was 
not the State, and Bismarck was not the Em- 
pire. Men fall, but governments survive. 


When such master-minds are displaced without 
disjointing or even straining the institutions of 
which they form a part, it shows, in the most 
striking manner, of how little consequence, 
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after all, is the individual compared with the 
race to which he belongs. 


Brooklyn Times, Jan. 3.— The London 
Times, which has managed to retain its repu- nies 
tation for accuracy on matters not connected | finances the better it will be for trade. 
with Irish politics, publishes a strange story | That the currency has not increased in vol- 
about Bismarck’s retirement. If true, and it |¥™e€ proportionately with the growth of busi- 
is vouched for as accurate by a paper which | ®€SS goes without saying, and a system of 
seldom makes mistakes in matters of fact, it| fimance which does not consider every month 
illustrates painfully the weaknesses of which | im the year, the times when business is abnor- 
even a great man is capable in his decadence. | Mally active as well as those periods when there 


It represents Bismarck as threatening to tender | 1S 4 lull, is essentially weak. Congressional 


his resignation, the Emperor as not being | legislation should, therefore, be limited to de- 
frightened by the threat, but actually sending a | ViSing means for an increase of currency to 
messenger to receive the resignation in writ- | meet the ree ge in the latter part of the 
ing. Then the great Chancellor twice made | Summer and fall, so that it will be ample for 
excuses to gain time, and actually went to the whatever Santas vag A arise, and the 
Eyres Frederick, Wiliams mother tocaye a ea erect 
her intercession in his behalf. e answered ree : \. 
coldly and with perfect truth and justice that | Country recognize the necessity for an increase 
Bismarck had so employed all his power in in the volume of currency, but further than 
estranging her son’s heart from her that she | this they do not go. 

could only witness his fall, being powerless to 
prevent it. Then Bismarck went home and 
wrote out his resignation, and, strange to say, 
Germany has not yet fallen in ruins. 

That must have been a sweet revenge for 
the Empress Frederick, unless she is of kinder 
disposition than most people, when the man 
who had been her enemy for years and had long 
embittered her life humbled himself before 
her. And what a moment for Bismarck when 
he went defeated from her presence! 


with fair prospects of a most prosperous busi- 
ness year. This has come about, without the 
interference of Congress, through the action of 
the natural laws of trade, and it must be appar- 


| ent that the less Congress meddles with the 





BUSINESS EAST AND WEST. 


Bradstreet’s, N. Y., Jan. 3.—December 
returns of bank clearings illustrate the discour- 
aging effect upon business at the East of tight 
money during November and December, 1890. 
While bank clearings as a whole show a very 
considerable decrease in December, the first 
during 1890, the causes and location of the 
trouble are to be found chiefly in the East, 
western cities in general reporting totals in 
excess of the like months in 1889. Such 
eastern cities as Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Providence and Pittsburgh show note- 
worthy decreases, while large western cities 
show gains which, though moderate in some 
instances, are numerous enough to deserve 
notice. The heaviest decrease is found, of 
course, at New York, where reduced stock 
speculation (due to tight money) exercised a 
dominant influence. The total clearings at 52 
cities for December aggregated $4,752,340,604, 
a decrease from 1889 of 3.5 per cent. The 
responsibility for the decrease is to be found 
at New York, where the total clearings aggre- 
gated only $2,867,489,735, a decrease from 
December, 1889, of 9.3 per cent. Outside of 
New York City the effect of an expanded trade 
at the west is shown in a gain of g percent. 
over 1889. 


FINANCIAL. 





THE FREE COINAGE AMENDMENT. 


N.Y. Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), Jan.6.— 
It is provided in Senator Stewart’s amendment 
to the Silver Bill, the measure which now has 
precedence in the Senate, that the owner of 
silver bullion may deposit the same at any 
mint, in amounts not less than one hundred 
dollars, and that it may be coined for him 
without charge into standard dollars or bars, 
or that, at his option, he may receive legal 
tender treasury notes to the full coinage value 
of his deposited silver. Let us consider, fora 
moment, what would be the practical operation 
of such a law. The silver which goes to make 
up a standard dollar is worth, at the present 
market price, about 85 cents. In return for 
this amount of silver the owner wouid receive 
one dollar in United States coin or currency, 
exchangeable, according to the laws of this 
country, for gold. Of course the immediate 
operation of such a law would be to advance 
the market value of this amount of siver to 100 
cents. 

The silver produced abroad, the moment it 
exceeded the strictly limited coinage require- 
ments of foreign nations, would be sent over 
to our mints for coinage. In return for this 
silver the foreigners would take away gold, 
which is an unlimited legal tender in Europe, 
and would be received without restriction at 
the European mints. 

The consequence must be perfectly clear to 
any man of sense. Foreign nations want our 
gold in unlimited quantities. They do not 
want our silver, except for their strictly limited 
requirements. With the steady increase in the 
output of silver throughout the world, the pro- 
duction will soon outstrip this limited Euro- 
pean demand. Consequently, the owners of 
foreign silver will have no inducement other 
than to send their silver here and draw away 
our gold in exchange. 


TEMPERANCE. 





THE RUM POWER IN NEW JERSEY. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Jan. 5.—The Demo- 
cratic leaders of New Jersey are reported to 
be exceedingly anxious that the Legislature, 
which is overwhelmingly Democratic, shall 
make no mistakes that will imperil the strong 
position now held by the party in that State 
for the first time in many years. The leaders 
recognize the fact that they and their party are 
now on probation, and that everything depends 
upon the action of the Legislature which the 
people have voted into power. The main hope 
of the Republicans for regaining the prestige, 
which the passage of the McKinley Bill took 
from them last November, is that the Demo- 
crats will lose their heads and embark on a 
career of legislative folly that will turn the 
popular tide once more against them. 

Simultaneously with the expression of this 
hope and this fear on the part of the organiza- 
tion leaders comes the significant report that 
the liquor dealers of New Jersey are preparing 
to demand their pound of flesh from the Legis- 
lators who made use of their influence in the 
last election. These men, if the saloon keep- 
ers tell the truth, promised, in return for ser- 
vices of the whiskey force, to pass a law re- 
pealing the High-License Law of New Jersey, 
and that promise they are now to be called on 
to fulfil. 

The minimum license for the privilege of 
retailing intoxicating drinks in New Jersey is 
now $250, and that is small enough to prevent 
the practical working of the high-license prin- 
ciple. What the saloon men demand now, and 





THE SITUATION. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Jan. 5.—Aside 
from the bogus panic inaugurated by the Demo- 
crats during the campaign, to influence the 
result of the November elections, the main 
cause of the recent stringency in the: money 
market appears to have been the inadequacy of 
the volume of currency to the volume of busi- 
ness during a few months of the year. Now 
that the elections are over and the crops are 
moved, the market is in a normal condition, 
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what they claim to have received pledges be- 
fore the election that they should secure, is the 
repeal of the present law and the enactment of 
a new one that shall make the highest fee fora 
liquor license not more than $100. If sucha 
law is passed and signed, the slums of New 
Jersey will rejoice, the low dives that have been 
wiped out by the High-License Law will flourish 
once again, and the jails and State prisons will 
receive large accessions to their floating and 
permanent population. 

No greater blunder could be made than the 
carrying out of this project to introduce once 
more what is practically free whiskey into New 
Jersey. The main question for the Demo- 
cratic Legislators to decide now is whether they 
prefer to submit to a political boycott by the 
rumsellers or to one by the respectable portion 
of the community. 


WHAT LIQUOR-DEALERS WANT. 


N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 5.—Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the liquor-dealers over the 
State have construed the Democratic victory as 
a victory for their cause, and will probably ask 
the new Legislature for serious modifications 
in the existing Excise Law, with a view to the 
extension and encouragement of their traffic. 
Their idea of an Excise Board, we need hardly 
say, differs widely from that of the friends of 
high license, and indeed from that of every- 
body who has ever been in favor of any kind of 
license law anywhere. The design of all such 
laws hitherto has been the restriction and reg- 
ulation of the liquor trade. To our liquor- 
dealers, the proper design of such laws is the 
protection and promotion of the trade. Indeed, 
our present Excise Board in this city is organ- 
ized on this latter theory. It will be seen from 
this that the alterations in the existing law 
which the liquor-dealers will aim at this winter 
will be extensive, and, indeed, fundamental. 
They have a very large capital invested in the 
business, and exert through the business very 
great and growing political power. Any organ- 
ization which seeks to defeat them, therefore, 
will have to be prepared for a long struggle, 
and will have to be non-partisan. 


RELIGIOUS. 


MR. MACQUEARY’S TRIAL. 


N.Y. Tribune, Jan. 4.—On Wednesday of 
this week the Rev. Howard MacQueary, a 
presbyter of the Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Ohio, is to be tried for heresy in Cleve- 
land, before an ecclesiastical court. 

The questions at issue are vital in their 
character, and concern all the churches. For, 
in the last analysis, they involve the attitude of 
the so-called Evangelical denominations to- 
ward modern Biblical criticism. Mr. Mac- 
Queary deniesthe Virgin Birth and the physical 
Resurrection of the Saviour or the ground that 
modern Biblical criticism throws grave doubts 
on the genuineness of the passages in the Gos- 
pels which relate these as facts. He may be 
mistaken in this; Biblical criticism may not 
have said its last word about these passages ; 
or if it has, Mr. MacQueary may have failed to 
interpret it truly. If that be so, then he will 
have arrayed against him, not only his Church, 
but the conclusions of criticism, and he will be 
summarily ruled out of court. 

But in case he should prove that the so-called 
higher criticism is on his side, the Episcopal 
Church will be compelled to decide against the 
higher criticism, unless it is willing to modify 
its Creed, which declares that Christ was born 
of a Virgin and that He rose again from the 
dead on the third day. Thus far it has never 
entirely broken with modern Biblical criticism, 
but has quietly adjusted its system to the con- 
clusions of the critics. That has been, how- 
ever, because no question involving the denial 
of an article in the Creed has ever come up 
before. It is easy enough for the Church to 
accept the conclusions of critics in regard to 
the Six Days of Creation, or even in regard to 
the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
But it does not seem possible for it to assent 
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when critics practically eliminate two articles 
of its Creed. 


NM. Y. Sun, "ae 5.—If the plan of the 
Bishop of Vhio is carried out, the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary will be brought up for trial on 
Wednesday on charges of heresy. Such a pro- 
ceeding will be unparalleled in the history of 
the American branch of the Anglican Church, 
and it will profoundly interest all Protestants. 

The controversy over the revision of the 
Westminster Confession shows that the 
majority of the Presbyterians are heretics. 
They reject their own standards of faith. They 
will believe as they please ; and the difference 
in faith between Dr. Hall and Dr. Patton and 
Dr. Parkhurst and Prof. Briggs is as wide as 
the difference between Dr. Channing and Dr. 
Lyman Beecher inthe old days of the Uni- 
tarian controversy in New Engiand. 

Mr. MacQueary pactically makes of Jesus a 
human being only, born as he says, ‘‘ on the 
lines of ordinary human generation.” He at- 
tributes to Him superior qualities of Divine 
origin ; but they are the qualities which we 
know as genius. They are not superhuman. 
As we read his theory of the Incarnation, it is 
simply that Jesus was no more a child of God 
than every other man is a child of God. He 
does not go so far as that in any bald state- 
ment, but that seems to be about what he 
means. 

Of course, therefore, he isa heretic. But 
how is it with the whole modern school of 
theologians who are applying the test of 
human reason to the Scriptures ? How many of 
the religious teachers of this day could stand 
the test of the trial through which Mr. Mac- 
Queary will be obliged to pass? 

Springfield Republican, Jan. 4.—Rev. How- 
ard MacQueary of the Episcopal Church is to 
be tried this week at Cleveland for heresy, his 
offense consisting ina denial of belief in the 
miraculous Conception and Resurrection of 
Jesus. He asserts, and evidently expects to 
show, that many of the clergy of that denom- 
ination entertain like views, in which case the 
trial may develop more than has been bar- 
gained. But while Mr. MacQueary denies 
beliet in the miraculous nature of the Resurrec- 
tion, he still holds that the Lord was revealed 
in the Spirit to the disciples after the Crucifix- 
ion, or, in other words, that His revelation to 
them rather than His Resurrection was where 
the miracle was manifested. This, to be sure, 
does not harmonize with the letter of the 
Gospels, but the ordinary man will fail to 
discover any very serious case of heresy in it. 

Christian Union (N. Y.), Jan. t.—We ob- 
serve in this connection that the Christian 
Union has been reported as sustaining Mr. 
MacQueary’s position. This report is a mis- 
take. Mr. MacQueary holds that the body of 
Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead, that 
there was only a resurrection of the spiritual 
body, and of this the disciples were able to 
take cognizance. We hold, on the contrary, 
as both a more credible hypothesis and one 
more consonant with the Gospel narratives, 
that the Spirit of Christ rehabilitated the physi- 
cal body. What we have said, however, and 
we here repeat it, is that the question whether 
the Resurrection was of aspiritual body miracu- 
lously perceived by the disciples, or a miracu- 
lous resurrection of the natural body naturally 
perceived by the disciples, is a question purely 
hypothetical, and not of transcendent impor- 
tance. What is of transcendent importance in 
the story of Christ’s Resurrection is its 
attestation of the reality of the continuous life 
of Christ as the world’s Redeemer, and the 
continuous life of all believers in and with 
Christ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DEATH OF GEN. SPINNER. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, Jan. 2.—The 
death of Gen. Francis Elias Spinner, ex-Treas- 
urer of the United States, after a long and ter- 
tibly painful illness, borne with patience and 
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heroism, removes another prominent figure of 
the third great epoch of the nation’s history. 

Gen. Spinner was one of the men whom the 
emergency of the times found equal to the re- 
quirements, and to him, no less than the Gen- 
erals in the field, is due a great share of the 
credit for the triumph of the National cause, 
for he handled the ‘‘ sinews of war.” 

The women of the land owe Gen. Spinner a 
great debt of gratitude, for it was owing to his 
efforts that women were first employed in Gov- 
ernment departments, when many of the Gov- 
ernment clerks joined the army. The practice 
has been of great benefit to the surviving female 
relatives of soldiers,who thus found employment 
when they would otherwise have had to suffer. 

His unique signature affixed to the Nation’s 
promises to pay was famous all over the civi- 
lized world, and will be remembered with live- 
ly emotions by many of the more mature of 
this generation. 


Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 4.—The death of Gen- 
eral F. E. Spinner, at the ripe age of 89 years, 
removes a figure celebrated for more than half 
a century in the life of the nation. As the 
treasurer of the United States during the most 
memorable period in American history, Gen- 
eral Spinner gained his greatest prominence 
and rendered his largest volume of public serv- 
ice. Long before the war he had given signal 
proof, in more than one department of official 
activity, of his ability, his integrity and his 
remarkable devotion to duty. It was not, 
however, until the emergency of the civil con- 
flict required the government to draw upon its 
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of unquiet souls which he has been trying to 
lead in the paths of truth? Count Tolstoi, 
however, has learned that you cannot put im- 
plicit faith in etymological synonyms, and 
that there is such a thing as an abuse of meta- 
phors. 

He was present recently at a meeting of 
peasants residing on his estate of Hosni-Joljew. 
They had met to elect a parish shepherd. The 
author of Warand Peace offered himself as a 
candidate for the post and was chosen. He 
succeeded a worthy villager, who was not a 
literary man at all, but was only a shepherd. 
This moujik, who had filled the office without 
pretence and without making any claim to be 
a master of philosophy, was accustomed to 
perambulate the village very early inthe morn- 
ing, and assemble, by the sound of the bag- 
pipe, the flocks of the inhabitants. It was 
very practical, but rather uncivilized. Tolstoi 
soon did away with such primitive proceed. 
ings. He likes to get up late, and, besides, 
he does not excel in playing on the bagpipe. 
He waited, then, until his peasants brought 
their flocks to the court of his chateau; and 
then, at the hour which suited his conven- 
ience, the nobie romancer remembered that he 
was the parish shepherd. The peasants of 
Hosni-Joljew were dissatisfied with this 
method of filling the office. They asked for 
Tolstoi’s resignation, and he resigned. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND. 


London Times, Dec. 20.—We will even as- 
sume for the moment that the revival work of 








ultimate resources that the full measure of his 
capacity was developed. Under his direction 
the treasury became thé most wonderful finan- 
cial institution of modern times. Its opera- 
tions, carried forward on the unparalleled 
scale demanded by a gigantic crisis, were the 
occasion of astonishment and admiration to 
financiers in everyland. In all the activity 
and detailed labor of the stormy epoch from 
Sumter to Appomattox General Spinner never 
faltered, either in devotion to the Union 
cause or loyalty to an ideal standard of official 
work. His energy, his tact and his skill knew 
no limitations. His exertions were bounded 
only by exhaustion of his physical powers. 





CANADA’S GREAT NEED. 


London (Canada) Advertiser, Jan. 2.—Mr. 
Taylor, United States consul at Winnipeg, in 
a recent report to his Government, declares his 
conviction that every year deepens the im- 
pression among the people of Manitoba that 
greater facilities for trade with the United 
States would be tothe immense advantage of 
the Province. Mr. Greenway, the Premier, 
expressed a similar view in the London Cana- 
dian Gazette a short time ago. There is no 
doubt that the development of the Northwest 
has been enormously retarded by the restric- 
tionist policy, just as the older settled Ontario, 
Quebec and the Eastern Provinces have been 
bled to their serious injury by the continuance 
of high tariffs on both sides of the border. The 
Manitoba Legislature saw this when, a few 
months ago, it unanimously—Liberal and Con- 
servative joining hands—voted in favor of un- 
restricted reciprocity with the United States, 
What a crowd of ‘‘ traitors” there must be in 
the country ! 





TOLSTOI AS A SHEPHERD. 


Le Temps, Paris, Dec. 4.—The followers 
of Tolstoi in France who laud unceasingly the 
evangelical, socialistic and mystical theories of 
their Master, are fond of calling attention also 
to the way in which He puts into practice the 
doctrines that He preaches, sanctifying by His 
example manual labor, digging in His own 
garden and mending His own shoes. These 
actions are incontestably worthy of all rever- 
ence. But the ‘‘ Tolstoists” have not yet said 
anything by way of praise in regard to a re- 
cent manifestation of Tolstoi’s magnanimity. 

He took it into his head to be a shepherd. 
Why not? Has he not been for a long time 
the pastor, submissively obeyed, of the flock 





the Army does both reach classes at present 
outside the pale and effect a real and permanent 
reform of their characters and lives. When 
that is granted in the fullest manner, no rea- 
son or justification hasbeen made out for the 
irresponsible autocracy wielded by Mr. Booth, 
for the concentration in the hands of his own 
family of all the subordinate powers which 
might collectively furnish some kind of check 
upon his personal action, or for the extensive 
transactions of various kinds, some of them 
demonstrably unsound, upon which Mr. Booth 
has embarked with the money of the poor and 
without rendering accounts of any kind. The 
work of saving souls, even when conjoined 
with the saving of bodies, does not demand 
any such rigid autocracy as Mr. Booth has 
established. There is not a single charitable 
or religious effort suggested in his book which 
is not already being put forth by some existing 
organization under conditions of perfect pub- 
licity, strict accounting, and constitutional 
formsof management. Evenif we grant the 
excellence of every religious and social move- 
ment proposed by Mr. Booth, not a shadow of 
a reason has been offered for intrusting to him 
the unchecked control of a huge organization 
and the unchecked manipulation of large sums 
of money. Nomatter how great and good a 
man Mr. Booth may be, he is claiming much 
more than prudence can concede, and much 
more than the best and wisest of men can pru- 
dently take. But in this connection it is 
impossible to forget that Mr. Booth has not 
made out any intelligible claim to extraordi- 
nary goodness or wisdom. The Eagle scandal 
to which Professor Huxley refers does not re- 
dound to thecredit of Mr. Booth, or inspire un- 
qualified confidence in his straightforwardness. 
He affords the public no means whatever of 
judging how far that unfortunate transaction 
must be regarded in the light of an exceptional 
lapse; since we know neither what money he has 
collected nor how he has spentit. ‘‘ In Darkest 
England” bristles with statements which are 
inaccurate in substance and theatrical in form. 
We may grant to its author the merits of a 
vigorous pamphleteer, but certainly not those 
of a sober expositor or a trustworthy man of 
business. Stripped of sensational embellish- 
ment, his schemes, in so far as they are 
workable at all, are familiar schemes already 
being pushed by men of zeal and experience 
who work in the daylight. ‘‘ The way out’”’ 


willassuredly not be found in the transference 
of trusteeship forthe poor and the vicious to a 
man whose methods are extremely dubious, 
and who gives no account of his stewardship. 
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Austrian Chief of Section on the Danube, and who died in exile at Pera, Jan. 
1890. 

Criminal Code, The New Italian. Eugen Schneider, Deutsche Rundschau, 
Dec., 20 pp. The various sections of the code defined and criticised in some 
detail. 

Pessimism (The) of the Age. Von A. vonder Lahn. Unsere Zeit, Dec. Sees 
in the necessarily high specialization of the mental faculties in this age, the 
impossibility of attaining a well-rounded development, but deems the present 
a transition period of disturbed health from which the race will emerge tri- 
umphant. 


Poor, Dwellings forthe, Heinrich Albrecht. Dutsche Rundschau, Dec., con- 
clusion, 18 pp. Discusses the cottage system of Miilhausen, the Peabody sys- 
tem, Octavia Hill’s system, and concludes with the general remark, that 
morality is incompatible with crowded, filthy dwellings. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Great Name, The Curse of a. Dr. Bernhard Miinz. Unsere Zeit, Dec. A great 
name carries along with it so strong a sentiment of nod/esse oblige in one’s self 
and arouses such expectations in others, that the possessor may sacrifice him- 
self in a vain endeavor to justify them, 
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Victoria, Queen and Empress. gonenie, Duchess of Rutland. Deutsche Rev., 


pes. 7 pp. A personal and friendly sketch of England’s Queen from child- 
up. 
York (Major von) and the Prussian Jaeger Corps of 1806. M. V. Ditfurth. 
utsche Rev. Recalls York’s services as a disciplinarian, and traces the 
brilliant record of the Prussian army in 1813 to his labors in this direction. 

Salon of 1890 (The French). Protogravure Reproductions of 100 Prize Paint- 
ings. Estes & Lauriat., Bost. Vellum pap., $15. 

Science, Gleanings in: A Series of Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 
Gerald Molloy, D.D. Macmillan & Co. Cl., $1.75. 

Tariff on Imports into the United States under the Act of 1890. A Handbook 
of. G. Huntington Adams. Baker, Voorhis &Co. Cl., $3. 

Theology in Germany since Kant, The Development of, and its Progress in 
Great Britain since 1825. Otto Pfleiderer. Macmillan & Co, Cl., $2.75. 

Throat and Nose, Disease of, A Practical Guide to. Lennox Brown. Lea 
Bros. & Co., Phila. Cl., $6.50. 

Wineland the Good, The Finding of. The History of the Icelandic Discovery 
of America. Ed. and Tr. from Earliest Records by Arthur Middleton Reeves. 
Macmillan & Co. Cl., $11. 

Women (Good and Great), Lives of. Ward & Drummond. CL., $r. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Agincourt, G.P. R. James, F. Warne & Co, Pap. 2o0c. 

Crime of the Culprit Fay (a Poem). H. Lyman Koopman. Introductory to 
Drake’s Poem. Burlington, Vt. 

Her Love and His Life; aNovel. F.W. Robinson, Harper. Pap., 30c. 

Heraldry, Ancient and Modern; Including Boutell’s ‘“‘ Heraldry.”’’ S. T. 
Aveling (ed. by). F. Warne & Co. CL., $1.50. 

Historical Literature (Recent), Seminary Noteson. H.B. Adams, J. M. Vin- 
eent, W. B. Scaife. Balt., Md. The Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies. Pap., soc. 

Jews (the), Education of. H.M. Leipziger. (N. Y. College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers.) (Vol. 3, No.6.) Pap., 20c. 

Julius Cesar: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. E. Willard. Phil., Hor- 
ace Willard. Mor., $1.50. 

Law, American and English Encyclopedia of. Vol.14. Maim to Meander. 
Northport, N. Y., E. Thompson Co. Shp., $6.50. 

Mediterranean (Picturesque): its Cities, Shores and Islands; illus. by J. Mac- 
Whirter. In 24 parts. Pts.,1-4. Pap. soc. ea. 

Mosque of Omar, T. C. Satto. (Brooklyn, N. Y. T. C. Satto, 16 Utica 
Ave.) 

Nameand Fame. Lester Ewing and Adeline Sargeant. United States Book 
Co. Cl., $1.00; Pap., soc. 

National Perpetuity and Power, Three Essentials to; A Free Ballot, A 
Free School, A Free Church. E. Scott. Pap., roc. 

Songs froman Attic. J, Ernest McCann, Brentanos. Cl., $1.50. 

The Light That Failed. Rudyard Kipling. United States Book Co. 
Pap., 25c. 

Under the Deodars. Rudyard Kipling. United States Book Co. Pap., sc. 

Wisconsin Supreme Ct. Reports of Cases; With Tables of the Cases and 

Principal Matters. Chic: Callaghan & Co. Shp., $2.75. 


FRENCH. 


Ballades Allemandes (de) Choix. L, E. Hallberg, professeura la Faculté des 
lettres de Toulouse. In-r2, xxvii-—168p. Delalain fréres, Paris. 1x franc, 50. 

Bébé rose. André Godard. In-18 jésus, 286 p. Ollendorff, Paris. 3 fr. 50. 

Bébés d’ Héléne (Les). Habberton. Avec introduction littéraire par Charles 
Simond. In-8°, 32 p. Gautier, Paris. 10 centimes. 

Christophe Colomb (de) Le Berceau et le Corse. L’ Abbé Casabianca, In-8°, 
iii—47 p. Welter, Paris. 

Contes joyeux, publi¢és par Emile Blain. Tomes 2. In-16, p. 243 & 486, avec 
gravures. Simon et Cie., Paris. 1 franc, 50. 

Corsaire rouge (Le); par Fenimore Cooper. Traduction revue par E. Du 
Chatenet. Grand in-8°, 240op. Ardantet Cie., Limoges. 

Corse (de la) Histoire. Colonna de Cesari Rocca. Petit in-16, viii—2o8 p. 
Bayle, Paris. 70 centimes. 

Egypte (En). Notes de voyage. Lucien Trotignon. In-18 jésus,107 p. Mar- 
pon et Flammarion, Paris. 

Electricité (de 1’) Production. J, Baille. {n-18 jésus, 347 p. avec 124 figures. 
Hachette et Cie., Paris. 2 francs, 25. 

Enchainements (Les) du monde animal dans les temps géologiques fossiles 
secondaires. Albert Gaudry, de 1’ Institut, professeur de paléontologie au 
Muséum d‘histoire naturelle. In-8°, 327p. avec 403 gravures d’aprés les des- 
sins de Formant. Savy, Paris, 15 francs. 

Fils du décapité (Le). Le capitaine Lamarque. Avec préface de Francisque 
Sarcey. In-16, xiv-413 p. Ollendorff, Paris. 3 francs, so. 

Lila et Colette. Catulle Mendés. In-18 jesus, 340 p. Victor-Harvard. Paris. 
3 francs, so. 

Marguerite Duplessis. Madame Louise Dorval. 2e édition. In-8°, 191 p. 
Ardant et Cie, Limoges. 

Microbes de la bouche (Les). Le docteur Th. David, directeur de 1’Ecole 
dentaire. In-8°, xv—302 p. avec 113 fig. en noir et en couleur. F. Alcan, Paris. 
ro francs. 

Nephrite pneumonique (De la). Le docteur G. Caussade, chef de laboratoire 
rk aculté de médecine. In-8°, 177 p. avec 4 planchesen couleur, Steinheil, 

aris. 

Obstacle (L’) fantaisie dialoguée. Julien Berr de Turique. In-18 jésus, 26 p. 
Pepin, Paris. 1 franc. 

Petits Amis. Marie de Bosguérard. In-18, 152 p. avec. gravure. May et 
Motteroz, Paris. 

Princesse Rosalba. Madame Cheron de La Bruyére. In-8°, 287 p. avec 54 
vignettes par Tofani. Hachette et Cie, Paris. 4 francs. 

Problémes de sentiment (Les). Le Comte Emeric. Avec une lettre de M. 
Alexandre Dumas fils. Illustrés de 106 dessins par Tiret-Bognet, In-18 jésus, 
iv—384 p. Marpon et Flammarion, Paris, 3 francs. 50. 

Rayons de Soleil. Mile. Zénaide Fleuriot. In-8°, 277 p. avec 59 vignettes par 
Mencina Krzesz. Hachette et Cie, Paris. 4 francs. 

Traité de la politesse et du savoir-vivre. Jules Clément. toe édition, revue 
et corrigée. In-12, 210 pages avec gravures. Bernardin-Béchet et fils, 
Paris. 

Vacances de bébés. Pierre Delcourt. Illustrations en couleurs d’aprés 
les aquarelles de Jules Maurel. Grand in-4° A 2 colonnes, 48 p. Guérin, Paris. 

Volontgs merveiileuses (Les). Paul Adam. In-18 j$sus, 304 p. Savine, Paris, 











[Jan. 10, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, Dec. 31. 

_Inthe Senate Mr. George, of Mississippi, speaks four hours on the Elec- 
tions Bill...... The Indians burn the Catholic Mission at Clay Creek; six 
men of the 7th Cavalry are killed...... General F. E. Spinner, ex-Treasurer 
of the United States, dies at Jacksonville, Fla., aged 88 years...... In New 
York City Bateman & Co., bankers, suspend ; liabilities estimated at 
$750.000. 

The President of the Pontifical Academy of Archeology, at Rome, an- 
nounces the discovery of abasilicain the Church of St. Sylvester, containing 
the tombs of six Popes, including that of Pope SylvesterI...... Joaegh 
Chamberlain makes a speech at Birmingham, England, in which he says that 
after the Parnell scandal the Liberal-Unionists hoped that the Liberals 
would admit their mistake. and again march in the ancient ways of Liberal- 
ism. 

Thursday, Jan. 1, 1891. ' 

‘1s he New Year’s reception of the President is attended by the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, prominent officers of the Government, and other dis- 
tinguished persons...... Marshall Field & Co., the Chicago merchants,begin 
suit inthe U.S. Circuit Court for the recovery of duties paid under protest 
as levied under the provisions of the McKinley Tariff Bill; they base their 
action on the ground of the unconstitutionality of the Act...... The colored 
people of Worcester, Mass., celebrate the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation. 


Emperor William does not send his usual New Year greeting to Bismarck, 
scm The Bishop of Cork refuses to allow the installation ceremonies of 
the Mayor of Cork, a Parnellite, to be held in the Cathedral ..... The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin is installed...... President Carnot, Emperor William, and 
King Humbert hold New Year’s receptions...... The German flag is formally 
hoisted at various points along the Zanzibar coast line, to mark Germany’s 
acquisitron of that Territory...... Bishop Freppel, at a reception given to 
the clergy of Angers, makes an address in which he declares that Catholics 
must organize against Freemasons and Free thinkers...... In Buenos Ayres 
an imposing demonstration is held in favor of reélecting General Mitre to 
the Presidency. 
Friday, Jan. 2. 

The public debt statement shows that the reduction during December was 
$11,005,397...... The Secretary of the Treasury appoints A. L. Drummond of 
New York as Chief of the Secret Service Division of the Treasury...... In 
New York City the sth Avenue Theatre is destroyed by fire...... Steinitz 
wins the tenth gameinthe chess match with @unzberg. 


Lord Lymington’s mansion, Hurstbourne Park, Whitchurch, Hants, his 
priceless library, and many valuable works of art, are destroyed by fire...... 
The Portuguese Cortes is opened...... The death of Alexander William 
Kinglake, the English historian, is announced. 

Saturday, Jan. 3. 

Associate Justice Brown calls on the President, and thanks him person- 
ally for the appointment to the Supreme Court....... The eleventh game 
of the Steinitz-Gunsberg chess match results in a draw. 

The Paris Figaro announces the fact that the Pope has consented to act 
as mediator between Belgium and Portugal in their African dispute...... 
The Portuguese Cortes is prorogued until April 2...... The London 7imes 
publishes an account of the circumstances which brought about the resig- 
nation of Prince Bismarck. 


Sunday, Jan. 4. 
The First Presbyterian Church, at Newark, N. J., celebrates the rooth An- 
niversary of the,dedication of the building....... General Spinner is buried 
at Mohawk, near Utica, N.Y. 


Elections for the French Senate are held; Premier Freycinet receives 57 
votes out of a total of 605, and Jules Ferry 723 votes out of total of 997; in the 
first ballots the Republicans gain ten seats.... ..The funeral of Dr. Schiie- 
mann, at Athens, is attended by the King, the Duke of Sparta, most of the 
Cabinet ministers,and many scientific men...... Michael Davitt delivers an 
address at a Trade-Unionists’ mass-meeting in London, in which he de- 
clares that the London railway men will support the Scotch strikers, 

Monday, J/an.s. 

The President submits to Congress correspondence on the Bering Sea ques- 
tion, with a letter from Secretary Blaine to Sir Julian Pancefote....., he 
Senate by a vote of 34 to 29, set aside the ccnsiderations of the Elections Bill 
and take up the Finance Bill; Mr. McConnel!, of Idaho, takes the oath of 


Office...... Judge Brown is sworn in as an Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court,..... Emma Abbott, the opera singer, dies at Salt Lake City 
aeeund Gunzburg defeats Steinitz in the twelfth game of the chess match. 


Railway strikers at Motherwell, near Glasgow, Scotland, resist eviction 
from houses owned by the companies. The Sheriff reads the Riot Act, and 
the police and military charge upon the crowd........ The Freeman's Jour- 
nai severely criticises Mr. Balfout’s plan for Irish relief...... It is an- 
nounced that Professor Max Miiller$has written a letter on Copyright in 
which he declares, that he anticipates nothing but good trom the American 
Bill, and maintains that it will provide a larger market and thereby reduce 
the price of books both in England and America, 

Tuesday, Jan. 6. 

In the Senate the Silver debate is continued...... The House discusses 
the Shipping Bill..... The Supreme Court of New Hampshire delivers an 
opinion to dismiss the cases against Clerk Jewett on the ground of want of 
jurisdiction ; this leaves the making up the roll of members of the House in 
Clerk Jewett’s hands...... Governor Hill, of New York, transmits his an- 
nual Message to the Legislature...... President Harrison gives the first State 
dinner of the season to his Cabinet. 


Parnell, O’Brien and several Irish Commoners hold another conference at 
Boulogne...... The Dublin * Express’’ publishes a statement to the effect 
that Mr. Gladstone contemplates retirement from public political life...... 
In Germany and Denmark railways are blocked by snow...... The Danish 
Government officially recognizes the Republic of Brazil...... The London 
Papers comment on the Bering Sea Question and most of them suggest a 
settlement of the dispute by arbitration. 


Wednesday, Jan. 7. 

In the Senate, Mr. Teller introduces a Bill for Negro Colonization in 
Lower California,...... The House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds agree to report to the House the Senate Bill for the erection of an 
additional fire proof building for the use of the Nationa! Museum, to cost 
$s500,000...... The International Monetary Conference meets in Washing- 
ton; Secretary Blaine makes an address of welcome...... Official orders are 
issued appointing army officers as Indian Agents at several Agencies...... 
The Republicans of the New Hampshire Legislature organize and elect 
Hiram A. Tuttle Governor, by 35 majority ; Senators Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Platt, of New York, are renominated for the U.S. Senate...... 
Steinitz defeats Gunsberg in the chess match; the score stands, Steinitz, 5; 
Gunsberg, 3; drawn, s...... The trial of the Rey. Howard MacQueary, for 
heresy, is begun in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A dispatch to the Exchange Telegraph Company, London, says that at 
the conference of the Irish leaders at Boulogne it was agreed that Justin 
McCarthy should resign the Chairmanship, and a new leader should be 
elected...... M. Jules Ferry in an interview published in ‘* L’Evenement ” 
denies that he ever advocated a pro-German policy, 
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ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT OF THE 


BOUND VOLUME OF 
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FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING OCT. 25th, 1890. 
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115 Educational, Etc. 
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Events. 
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Per Year; Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
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Before an Audience. 

Amateur and professional public speakers find 
valuable assistance from the following : ‘*Essen- 
tials of Elocution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 
cents. “Before an Audience; or, the Use of the 
Will in Public Speaking,”’ a remarkable book by 
Nathan Sheppard. Cloth, 75 cents. **The Throne 
of Eloquence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. 
Price, $2.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Musical Memories. 

Music hath charms, so hath its memories. All 
lovers of music, especially that of the violin, will 
find **‘My Musical Memories,” a volume of Rem- 
iniscences by Rev. H. R. Haweis, telling of Pagin- 
ini, Wagner, Parsifal, old violins,ete. A delight- 
fully entertaining book. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1, 
postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Both Sides of the Question. 

E. J. Wheeler’s book, ** Prohibition, The Prin- 
viple, The Policy and The Party,” isa study of 
the arguments for and against Prohibitory law. 
It analyzes and disposes of the questions at issue 
in a manner at once complete and incontro- 
vertible. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor place, N. Y. 


The Essentials of Elocution. 
Elocution is the art of speaking language so 
as to make the thought it expresses clear and 
impressive. ** The Essentials of Elocution,” by 
Alfred Ayres, is a valuable little book for 
studevts of the art. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, post 
free. Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Pl., N.Y 


The Fourfold Gospel. 

A marvellous symmetry and completeness is 
obtained by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., in con- 
solidating the Gospels. weaving them into a 
single continuous narrative, with exact accu- 
racy ip the use of The Text without adding or 
omitting. ** Che Fourfold Gospel,” 12mo0, cloth, 
212 pp., With maps, index, ete. Price, 75 cents, 


post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and | 


20 Astor Place, N. Y 


The Missing Sense. 

In proof of the existence of spiritual intelli- 
gence apart from matter,** The Missing Sense, 
and the Hidden Things which it Might Reveal,” 
by W. C. Wooldridge, B.S., M.D., isa good book. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, post free. Funk 
& Wagnalis, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


Worth Thoughtful Reading. 

Centuries of striving after truth in religion and 
morals apartfrom Revelation and the light of 
the Scriptures are disclosed in ** Hindu Philoso- 
phy, Popularly Explained.”’ The Orthodox Sys- 
tems. By Ram Chandra Bose, A.M. (native of 
Lucknow, India.) “*A most conclusiveargument in 
behalf of the Christian faith.”—Episcopal Regis 
ter, Philadelphia. 12:n0, cloth, 420 pp. Price, 
$1.50, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








Ethics of Marriage. 

Thousands who sadly need the lesson it im- 
parts know not yet of the existence of the valua- 
ble book entitled ** Ethics of Marriage.’’ By H. 
|S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D.D. Prefatory note by Thomas 
Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D., but it is quietly find- 
ing its way where it must do much good in arrest- 
ing the destruction of unborn human life. Hus- 
bands and wives, pastors and preachers should 
read it. 12mo, cloth, 190 pp. Price, $1.00 ; post- 
agefree. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of much value to all in- 
terested in the great author is the famous First 
kolio Edition (a p. 1623). This is reproduced in 
| photographic fac-simile under the title of Shake- 
| speare’s Plays. Appleton Morgan, President of 
| the Shakespeare Society of New York, writes 
lus: ** Your reduced fac-simile really is what the 
| Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be 
|—the fac-simile of an identical, original First 
| Folio Shakespeare.” 8vo. 993 pp. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 


Astor Place, N. Y 





Nature Studies. 


Pror. R. A. Proctor, the iate famous astron- 
mer and scientist, edited a volume entitled 
** Nature Studies,” in which a number of aston- 
ishing and highly instructive facts, not com- 
monly known or understood, are delightfully en 
arsed upon. Birds with Teeth, Dreams, Brain 
roubles, A Wonderful Discovery, The Origin oi 
Buttercups, Thought-Reading, are the titles o1 

ine of the many articles contained in the beok 
‘loth, 250 pages, with index. Price, One Dollar. 


funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 





Piace, N. 


A Gigantic Work. 


Young's great ‘* Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible *’—designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; ex- 
ceeds Cruden’s ‘Concordance by 118,000; marks 
30,000 various readings in New ‘Testament, and 
contains over 70.000 Greek and Hebrew original 
words—all analytically arranged under their Eng- 
lish titles (Cruden’s has not one—a lack great/y lessen- 
ing its usefulness to the critical scholar), together 
with other original and highly valuable features. One 
large vol. 4to printed on heavy paper. Price, in 
stout cloth binding, $5.00, transportation tree. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor place, 
| New York. 


The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote. ‘** Dancing is a fit- 
| ting recreation, even for a philosopher.” Cicero, 
| 106 B. C., wrote: ‘‘No man in his senses will 
| dance.” ‘*The Dance of Modern Society,” by 

Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson, brings the 
| question down to date. An enanswerable maga- 

zine of argument. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents, 
| postfree. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
120 Astor Place, N. Y. 





READY IN FEBRUARY. 


The Cyclopedia of 
Temperance  Frohiition 


PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $3.50. 


Price to Advance Subscribers 
Whose Subscription For ‘‘ The 
Literary Digest’’ is Paid Up 
to at least July ist, i891, 
$2.00. 


This magnificent work will contain over 700 
octavo pages, double column, in excellent type, on 
good paper, and will be bound incloth. It willbe 
of greater value to students, speakers, writers, - 
editors and the public generally than any other 
volume in the whole scope of the literature of 
temperance reform. 








This Cyclopzedia Covers all Phases 
of the question, from the most elementary to 
the most advanced, 

It Treats Every Pertinent Subject, 
And it does so judicially and with rigid impar- 
tiality, marshalling knowledge and truth con- 
clusively and with dignity, giving all the perti- 
nent facts and permitting them to speak for 
themselves. 

Statistical Tables 
on various lines are abundant, All statistics 
cited have been carefully verified. 
Sketches of Organizations, 

notices of the utterances of religious denomina- 
tions, biographical data, etc., are exact. 

The Article on ** Bible Wines” 
embraces contributions from the most distin- 
guished leaders of the two opposing views—Dr. 
G. W. Samson and Dr. Howard Crosby. 

A Complete and Perfect Index 


to all the factsin the Cyclopedia is appended. 

Among those who contribute signed articles 
upon subjects with which the writers are eu- 
tirely familiar, are: 

Felix L. Oswald, M. D., George W. Bain, Sena- 
tor Henry W. Blair, Presideut John Bascom, Dr. 
Dawson Burns, Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Jo- 
seph Cook, Dr. T.D. Crothers, Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
Neal Dow, S.W. Dike, D.D., Prof, W. G. Frost, 
Rev. J. C. Fernald, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Axel 
Gustafson, Dr. William Hargreaves, C. DeF, 
Hoxie, W. T. Hornaday, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Dr. F. R. Lees, Mrs Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Philip A. Nolan, 8. W. Packard, A. M. Powell, 
Prof. H. A. Scomp, F. 8. Spence (of Canada), Miss 
Frances E. Wiliard, E. J. Wheeler, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. G. W. Sam- 
son, and many more. 

AT NEARLY HALF PRICE 


To Subscribers for “The Literary Digest” 
whose subscriptions are paid up to at least 
July ist, 1891, and Who Will send Orders in 
Advance of Publication, we will supply this 
book, postage free, at $2.00, provided he 
writes out, fills in, signs, and sends to us be- 
fore the book is ready to be delivered, (no 
money to be sent now), on a separate slip of 
paper, and which must contain reference 
to no other matters, a copy of the tollow- 
ing: 
PUBLISHERS * THE LITERARY DIGEST.” 
18 AND 20 AsToR PLACE, NEw York. 

My subscription for Tae Literary Dicest is 
paid up to at least July Ist, next. (If it is not, 
enclose, with this, $3.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion.) Please enter wy name for one copy of 
* The Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion,” for which I agree tosend $2.00, when noti- 
fied that the book is ready for delivery. 

(Signed) PTT re ee 
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All other 
lamps make 
more or less 
smell—the 
‘* Pittsburgh ”’ 
none. 

The reason is: the combus- 
tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh ;’’ not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
‘‘Pittsburgh’’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. 

The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,”’ new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead already isitsclean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps; it almost keeps itself 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 





clean. 


Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PiTTsBURGH Brass Co. 


It has no dirt-pocket ; 

has no need of a dirt-pocket. 
A common servant, or even 

a child, can take care of it. 





is without a rival. Many have gained a ‘pound a day 
by the use of it. Itcures 


= CONSUMPTION, 


BRONCH 
FORMS OF WASTING DIS 
Be sure you get the genuine’ as there are poor imitations. 
Soild at all Druggiete at $1.00 a bottie; six bottles for $5 00, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 





Think of it!! 


a 
FLESH PRODUCER 


ere can 


—or— 


® PURE COD LIVER OIL 


—AND— a 


Of Lime and Soda’ 


AND ALL 
ES, 4S PALATABLE AS MILK. 








A New and Accepted Interpretation of the 
Book of Revelation. 


Tae WoRtD Licarep, 


A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE. By 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH. 12mv, cloth, 
218 pp. Price, 75 cents. Postage free. 


The author points to the imagery of the first chap- 
ter, the * magnificent array of light-bearers —Seve” 
Golden Candlesticks—SrveN Stars—THE SUN,”’ 
and says of them : 

“*T propose, then, this conception—The Progress of 
Truth in Enlightening and Saving Mankind—as 
the fundamental idea of the Apocalypse, and the key 
to the meaning of its symbols.” 


THE WORK VERY STRONGLY ENDORSED. 


Howard Crosby, D. D., New York, writes: * It 
is the clearest view of the Apocalypse I have 
ever seen.” 

Pres. Alvah Hovey, D. D., Newton Theo. Sem., 
writes: ‘‘It is a lucid book. . . . Seems to 
me very clear, self-consistent and instructive. 
I hope every scholar in the land will read it 
without prejudice.”’ 

C. B, Crane, D.D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘* It 
interested meso much that I could not lay it 
down except by compulsion. I admire the 
remarkable clearness of thought and diction. I 
also admire its absolute freedom from all fanati- 
cism. As to the key, it seems to me that it 
opens more locks than any other. On the whole, 
the book is extremely helpful, and I thank you 
for it with all by | heart,’ 

Dana Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, 
writes: ‘It is fresh in its conception, symmetric 
in its treatment, luminous in its expression, de- 
vout in its spirit, rich in its suggestiveness, up- 
lifting in its tendency.” 

Rev. A. E. Waffle, A. M., Jamestown, writes: 
** It will virtually add one book to my Bible. The 
Christian world ought tobe veey grateful for it.”* 

. A. H. Newman, D.D., Tvronto, writes: 
* Compared with any other theories I have met, 
it is by far the most consistent and satisfac- 
tory. 
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* THE STARS * 
CONSTELLATIONS; 


Astronomy Without a Teacher, 


By ROYAL HILL, 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visible to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with 2 charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


; ABLE OF THE 9 
TiMET a el TEAY, 





“All that is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellatioxus.”—Pror. C. A. 
Youne, ; 

_“*I have examined ‘The Stars and Constella- 
tions.’ . . . I heartily recommend it.”—Pror, 
8. P. LANGLEY, Director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 

“*The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me 
very much.’’—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia 
College Observatory, New York. 

“*It is something wholly new, being a complete 
chart of the Heavens, doing away with ‘Star Maps,’ 
and making the location of every important star and 
constellation easy, without instruments or globes.""— 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





WM. SCHWARZWAELDER & C0., 
37 & 39 FULTON ST., & 268 PEARL ST., 


NEW YORK. 


Estab’d 1834. 
Manufacturers of 
ROLL TOP 

DESKS 
AND 
OFFICE 


} FURNITURE. 





BANKING AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





9°. GUARANTEED. 9°, 


First Lien on Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount Offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you. 


UNION BANKING COMPANY, 
Aberdeen South Dakota 


ULT Y 
Oo noF!? 


FARM FOuLTaX 
mine vent six months for only 25¢. 
ten nar -3 of persons 















ention this pape) 


w hens, Sample free. } 
Eeyee es: &Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston. 














